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CASH IN ON THE TREMENDOUS PUBLICITY 
GIVEN THE CHATTERTON-BRENT TEAM 


THE STORY 


Linda Gault has gained the security 
of wealth by marriage after a child- 
hood of poverty. But despite their 
increasing prosperity, she and Geoff 
Gault are drifting apart. Linda 
resents Geoff’s use of her beauty and 
charm to obtain valuable stock market 
information from the big traders 
who are entertained in their palatial 
home. 

The first signs of the market crash 
of 1929 begin to appear and Linda, 
anxious to protect their fortune, 
turns once more to John Fair, finan- 
cial wizard and one of her devoted ad- 
mirers, for a tip on the market. But 
Fair is embittered by her selfish use 
of him and evades her questions. 
Rather than admit her failure, she 
tells Geoff that Fair believes the 
market is going up and Geoff plunges. 


The market continues to decline 
and Geoff is practically wiped out; 
but he manages to save enough out of 
the wreckage to send Linda to Ber- 
muda until he can recoup his losses. 
In Bermuda Linda meets Ronnie, a 
young Australian sheep rancher, who 
falls madly in love with her. Feel- 
ing that Geoff can never regain his 
losses, Linda returns to New York to 
pawn her jewels to get enough money 
to go to Reno and divorce Geoff, so 
she may marry Ronnie. But the 
pearls she hoped to pawn have been 
stolen and Linda, facing poverty, is 
forced to go to work as a manne- 
quin. 

Geoff has found out about Ronnie. 
Believing Linda wants to marry 
Ronnie only for his money, and be- 
ing desperate at the thought of los- 
ing her, he determines to play a mad 
game. He goes to John Fair and 
offers to sell Fair his letters to Linda 
for enough money to start over again 
on the market. Although Fair knows 
his letters are not incriminating, he 


~~ Aeoft S95 OO 
cauwuue, Lintaa has tnally con- 


_oted to Ronnie’s plea that she: go to 
Australia with him, stopping by way 
of Reno to get. her divorce at his 
expense. On their way to the station, 
Linda insists on saying goodbye to 
Geoff. There she learns what Geoff 
has done in order to regain her love 
and the sight of her furniture, which 
Geoff has carefully bought back 
from second-hand dealers, touches 
her. She realizes that Geoff’s ruin 
was more her fault than his own— 
knows at the same time that he needs 
her and that she loves him. Linda 
takes John Fair’s check, tears it up 
and takes him into her arms as Ron- 
nie, who has followed her upstairs, 
sees the scene from the doorway and 
realizes he must go back to Australia, 
alone. 


LENGTH 
5288 feet 


RUNNING TIME 


58 minutes 
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Ruth Chatterton in a scene from “The Crash,” her latest starring pic- 


ture for First National, in which George Brent, her husband, again | 


plays opposite her. 
Cut No. 22 Cut 30c Mat roc 


SOCK SALES ANGLES FOR 
“THE CRASH” 


Here is the answer to a showman’s prayer—a pic- 
ture labelled BOX OFFICE from the word go! 


RUTH CHATTERTON and GEORGE, 
gether again for the first time since their sensational 


marriage to each other made the front pages ef the 
world’s newspapers. 


Their names were on the tongues of the nation’s 
millions. These millions are waiting for the oppor- 
tunity to see them together on the screen. 


~IN YOUR DISPLAYS AND ADS USE AS MANY 
CLINCH SCENES AS POSSIBLE SHOWING CHAT- 
TERTON AND BRENT. 


THE STORY is the first on the screen dealing with 
the effects of the stock market crash on the nation’s 
habits, morals and standard of living. GET THAT 
OVER TO YOUR PUBLIC. 


CHATTERTON’S CLOTHES worn in this picture 
are the very latest creations. Women especially will 
want to see the stunning gowns worn by the star as 
only she can wear them. 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO MENTION IN YOUR_ 


ADVERTISING, THE STAR’S GORGEOUS CLOTHES. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


bade ee RUTH CHATTERTON 
ei a ee GrEorGE BRENT 
PRE a ee eee PauL CAVANAGH 
Cen eS ee eee BARBARA LEONARD 
jenn Pat ee ee ee Henry KOLKER 
Waarcia—t Clerhei en ee Lots WILson 
odie a ee es ee Ivan SIMPSON 
Rother Parrien 2 oe ee HELEN VINSON 
yo 01st ye eee bo Sea EN ee eect OPE SU eae: HarpiE ALBRIGHT 
Sanalady oe As pee es eee EpitH Kincpon 
fag er abril ee ee RIcHARD TUCKER 
Nadine Shs ge ee ee Vircinta HAMMOND 














THEIR BEST 
PICTURES 


RUTH CHATTERTON — “Sins of 
the Fathers,” “Madam X,” “Sarah 
and Son,” “Unfaithful,” ‘Tomor- 
row and Tomorrow,” “Once a 
Lady,” “The Rich Are Always 
With Us” and “The Crash.” 


GEORGE BRENT—‘So Big,” “The 
Rich Are Always With Us,” “Miss 
Pinkerton,” “The Purchase Price,” 
“Week-End Marriage” and “The 
Crash.’’ 


PAUL CAVANAGH— Unfaithful,” 
“Born to Love,” “Squaw Man,” 
“Always Goodbye,” “Transgres- 
sion,” “Heartbreak,” “Devil’s Lot- 
tery” and “The Crash.” 


HARDIE ALBRIGHT — “So Big,” 
“A Successful Calamity,” “The 
Purchase Price” and “The Crash.” 


HENRY KOLKER — “The Unholy 
Garden,” “Don’t Bet on Women,” 
“JT Like Your Nerve,” “Quick 
Millions,” “The Way of All Men,” 
“Jewel Robbery” and “The Crash.” 


BARBARA LEONARD — “Beauty 
and the Boss,” “One Hour With 
You” and “The Crash.” 


LOIS WILSON — “Seed,” ‘“Con- 
quest,” “Object Matrimony,” “Kid 
Gloves,” “Once a Gentleman,” 
“The Expert” and “The Crash.” 


IVAN SIMPSON -— “Disraeli,” 
“The Way of All Men,” “Lovers 
in Quarantine,” “Manslaughter,” 
“The Sea God,” “Old English,” 
“Green Goddess” 





First National Pictures, Inc. 25% 


presents 
RUTH CHATTERTON 100% 
in 
“THE CRASH” 75% 
. with 
GEORGE BRENT 75%’ 


Directed by Wm. Dieterle 20% 


A First National and Vita- 
phone Picture 40% 


PRODUCTION 


STAFF 





Based on best-seller, “Children 
of Pleasure” by Larry BARRATTO 


Screen play by_...Eart BALDWIN 
2 AND LARRY BARRATTO 


Directed by 2 


Photographed by Ernest HALLER 
Ast -Director= 2 = Jack OKEY 


Film Editor_..... Owen Marks 


YOUR CAMPAIGN IS 
NOT COMPLETE 
UNLESS YOU PLAY 


THE OFFICIAL 
VITAPHONE TRAILER 
ON THIS PICTURE 
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ADVANCE PUBLICITY STOR! 


Routine Story 





(This story contains all 
essential information about 
“The Crash.”’) 


“The Crash”? Based Upon 
Stock Market Collapse 





One of the finest cinematic treats 
of the season is in store for patrons 
Of- theo. ce Theatre next week 
when “The Crash,” the new First 
National picture starring Ruth Chat- 
terton and with 
the sersational 
new leading man 
of the screen, 
George’ Brent, 
her _ husband, 
playing opposite 
her, will be 
shown. 

Seldom has a 
finer screen 





team been seen 


RUTH CHATTERTON than this happy 


Cut No. 17 


Cut 15¢ Mat 5c combination of 


star and _ lead- 
ing man, which scored such a suc- 
cess in “The Rich Are Always With 
Us” recently. 

The terrible drama of the stock 
market collapse of three years ago— 
with all its disastrous complications 
for the idle rich—told in terms of 
a young couple caught in the orgy 
of headlong speculation and swept 
down to poverty in the catastrophe, 
is embodied for the first time in mo- 
tion pictures in the tense scenes of 
“The Crash.” 


Paralleling the fortunes of the 
stock broker and his luxury-loving 
wife—the role interpreted by Miss 
Chatterton — who are millionaires 
ene day and all but beggars the next, 


@ 4ha'» gare 


Vividly “The Crash” shows how 
every class in the nation, high and 
low, social leader and chambermaid, 
participated in the orgy of stock 
gambling that had its disastrous 
culmination in the fall of 1929. 


In the case of the woman played 
by Miss Chatterton, her problem is 
complicated by her return to the 
dreaded pennilessness from which she 
had escaped by marrying her husband, 
and her readiness to marry another 
wealthy man rather than endnre 
poverty with the man she had once 
loved. How events help her to solve 
that problem, and which of the two 
men she ultimately chooses, forms 
the vital drama of “The Crash.” 


George Brent is again outstanding 
as -Miss Chatterton’s leading man. 
Paul Cavanagh, an English actor who 
has duplicated the success on the 
American screen he had already at- 
tained on the London stage, has the 
role of “the other man.” Henry 
Kolker, for thirty-five years prom- 
inent in the American theatre, plays 
one of the financial magnates -who 
survives the maelstrom of disaster 
that engulfs so many others. 


Barbara Leonard, as a French maid, 
Hardie Albright as the young broker’s 
clerk in love with her, and Ivan Simp- 
son, as a butler, duplicate, “below 
stairs,” what is going on in the draw- 
ing-rooms and boudoirs of their em- 
ployers. 


Other important parts are ably 
taken by such experienced players as 
Edith Kingdon, Virginia Hammond, 
Helen Vinson, Lois Wilson and 
Richard Tucker. 


The action of the picture includes 
New York and. Bermuda, and em- 
braces in its scope as complete a 
cross-section of New York’s fashion- 
able life as has ever been portrayed 
on the screen. 


William Dieterle, director of such 
conspicuous productions as “Jewel 
Robbery” and “Searlet Dawn,” 
directed “The Crash.” In collabora- 
tion with Earl Baldwin, the author 
of the original novel, Larry Barratto 
had a hand in the adaptation of the 
story for screen purposes. Ernest 
Haller, one of First National’s crack 
cameramen, supervised the photog- 
raphy. 





George Bronk, the screen’s newest Scgalions again plays opposite Ruth 

Chatterton, his recent bride, in “The Crash,” the First National pic- 

ture dealing with the effect of the recent stock market crash on the rich. 
Cut No. 24 Cut 30c Mat toc 
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A New Ruth Chatterton 
Film, ‘The Crash,’ Coming 








weeny WALY. cue cummng of 
ner second First National picture, 
“The: Crash; to-tne. =< 4— ce 
PHOathO> =. ace ee will be no excep- 
tion to this rule. 

The showing of “The Crash” “hare 
will be especially interesting from 
three standpoints. First, it presents 
Miss Chatterton in a fine, dramatic 
role well suited to her talents. 

Second it is a timely story, bear- 
ing upon the effects of the stock mar- 
ket crash. Third, it brings again to 
the screen here the most sensational 
young leading man in _ pictures, 
George Brent, who has already an- 
nounced his marriage to Ruth 
Chatterton. Brent has had a phe- 
nomenal success in the past year, 
coming out of obscurity to play op- 
posite Miss Chatterton in two pic- 
tures, opposite Miss Barbara Stan- 
wyck, Joan Blondell, Loretta Young 
and other screen favorites. 

“The Crash” is said to be Miss 
Chatterton’s finest vehicle, and a 
worthy successor to “The Rich Are 
Always With Us” which was her 
initial First National picture. 

It brings a popular actress in a 
story, that reports say, is brimming 
with entertainment and exciting ac- 


tion. 
your y nd story 


George Brent Again Plays 
Opposite Ruth Chatterton 








George Brent, the new screen lead- 
ing man who has come into unusual 
popularity in the past few months, 
again supports Ruth Chatterton, now 
his wife, in “The Crash,” her next 
First National picture which opens at 
theses ee ‘RGatTCjace= 

Brent has met with phenomenal suc- 
cess since being signed to a Warner 
Bros. contract less than a year ago. 
His first important role was opposite 
Miss Chatterton in “The Rich Are 
Always With Us” and the success of 
this screen pair in this picture led 
to Brent’s playing opposite Miss Chat- 
terton again in “The Crash,” a dram- 
atic story of the effect of the recent 
stock market crash on the idle rich. 
In addition to having won the honor 
of being Ruth Chatterton’s leading 
man, Brent has won her heart as well. 


your = story 


William Dieterle Won 
Direction Of “The Crash” 








~ AS fil fis fifth duc cutorial effort a 


‘First National Studios within two 
years, William Dieterle was awarded 
the Ruth Chatterton picture, “The 
Crash,” adapted from the novel 
“Children of Pleasure” by Larry 
Barratto, which comes to the ...... 
a THEREG sah aces pe 

The direction of a Ruth Chatterton 
picture is conceded to be one of the 
highest honors on the First National 
lot. The selection of Dieterle to guide 
the destinies of the second starring 
vehicle for Miss Chatterton, following 
her sensational success in “The Rich 
Are Always With Us,” is a proof of 
the deserved recognition this talented 
director has gained since his ability 
was first demonstrated in “The Last 
Flight,” the post-war story starring 
Richard Barthelmess. 

“The Last Flight” was Dieterle’s 
first English talking picture. Prior 
to that, he had directed a number of 
foreign language versions. Since his 
debut in a language other than his 
native one, Dieterle has been given 
some of the most important assign- 
ments on the current First National 
program, and this was followed by 
“Jewel Robbery,” co-starring William 
Powell and Miss Francis and “Scarlet 
Dawn” starring Douglas Fairbanks, 
Jr., Nancy Carroll and Lilyan Tash- 
man. The brilliance of his direction 
in these pictures convinced the produc- 
tion heads of Warner Bros. that he 
was the ideal director for the Ruth 
Chatterton picture. 

Miss Chatterton herself was highly 
enthusiastic ovér the selection of the 
gifted German to guide her second 
picture to a successful conclusion. 


your A. story 


Stock Market Debacle 
Inspired “The Crash” 


The Wall Street crash of 1928 and 
its effect upon the moneyed classes 
of the nation, particularly those who 
made their fortunes in speculation 
during the past ten years, is depicted 
for the first time on the screen in 
Ruth Chatterton’s new _ starring 
vehicle “The Crash,” ‘with George 
Brent, her fiance, again playing op- 
posite her, coming to the .......... 
Theatre <n ea 
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Ruth Chatterton Visits 
Shops Only Twice Yearly 














It costs Ruth Chatterton, beauti- 
fully gowned First National star, 
several hundred dollars every time 
she goes shopping. But, unlike most 
women, and fortunately for her purse, 
she goes shopping only twice a year. 

Every six months, in early spring 
and early fall, the star takes several 
days off to select enough clothes to 
last her through two seasons. Con- 
servative in her taste, and with her 
famous “smart simplicity” as her 
slogan, she buys costumes that are 
well ahead of the style, and of a 
variety calculated to serve her for 
all possible occasions. 

Also unlike many other picture 
stars, Miss Chatterton as a rule 
disdains fashions from New York and 
Paris, and buys all of her clothes from 
smart Hollywood designers. These 
coutouriers after several years of ser- 
vice to the “First Lady of the 
Screen,” know her likes and dislikes, 
her measurements and her needs, so 
well that her shopping consists mostly 
of looking at sketches and materials. 
When her order is finally placed, the 
designer knows that he will not see 
his famous client for another half- 
year. 

Since going to the First National 
studio to make pictures, the star also 
has had many gorgeous creations made 
for her by the studio’s new designer, 
Orry-Kelly, and many of them, after 
the picture was finished, were added 
to her own personal wardrobe. This 
augmentation is the only departure 
that she makes from her rule of shop- 
ping by the season. 

Many of these beautiful gowns will 
be seen when Miss Chatterton comes 
0=the. oe a Theatre ........ 
in her second First National picture, 
“The Crash,” in which George Brent, 


rher husband, Hollywood’s latest sen- 


sation plays the male lead. William 
Dieterle directed and such players _ as 





Kolker, Hardie Albright and Tvan 
Simpson are in the supporting cast. 
Tt is a storv of the effect of the stock 
market crash on the idle rich. 
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Ruth Chatterton Sold On 
George Brent First Day 





There are few surer signs of . 
screen successes than for a star to 
pick the same leading man for two 
pictures in succession. This is the 
signal honor that has been accorded 
George Brent, who is once more play- 
ing the leading role opposite Ruth 
Chatterton in her second First Na- 
tional production, “The Crash,” which 
will be shown at the .............. 
Theatre Nexto. es 

Though still a young man, Brent 
has had a rise to motion picture pop- 
ularity that has been the lot of few 
young actors in Hollywood. After 
one day’s work with her in her first 
picture for Warner Bros.’ “The Rich 
Are Always With Us,” Ruth Chatter- 
ton pronounced him the best leading 
man she had ever had. Similar praise 
has been bestowed on the dark-haired 
young Irishman by Joan Blondell, 
Barbara Stanwyck and _ Loretta 
Young, all stars in their own right. 

“The Crash” is the first picture to 
deal with the effects of the stock 
market crash upon New York’s idle 
rich. It was adapted from “Children 
of Pleasure,” the novel by Larry 
Barratto. In the supporting cast are 
Hardie Albright, Henry Kolker, Lois 
Wilson, Helen Vinson, Barbara 
Leonard, Paul Cavanagh, Ivan Simp- 
son, Richard Tucker, Virginia Ham- 
mond and Edith Kingdon. William 
Dieterle directed. 








George Brent, recently married to 
the star, who appeared. with Ruth 
Chatterton in her last success, 
“The Rich Are Always With Us,” is 
again her leading man. A typical 
Chatterton cast supports the star, in- 
eluding such distinguished players as 
Paul Cavanagh, Hardie Albright, 
Henry Kolker, Lois Wilson, Helen 
Vinson, Barbara Leonard, Ivan Simp- 
son, Richard Tucker and Virginia 
Hammond. 
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ADVANCE FEATURE STORIES 


(ADVANCE FASHION 
FEATURE) 


Hand-Painted Costumes 
Worn By Ruth Chatterton 





Hand painting, done in oils on 
such diversified materials as flat 
crepe, rajah silk, starched chiffon 
and shantung, is the latest fashion 
fancy originated for the screen by 
Orry-Kelly, First National designer. 


Ruth Chatterton, who is herself one 
of the world’s smartest style ex- 
ponents through the medium of mo- 
tion pictures, will be the first to wear 
them in her second First National 
picture, “The Crash,”? which comes to 
thee so: os ee Pheatre 2s a 

Orry-Kelly’s genius in adapting 
painted materials for practical use 
extends from the most gorgeous eve- 
ning gowns to lounging pajamas, 
worn by Miss Chatterton at a club 
‘and on the beach at Bermuda. Of 
egg-shell shantung, this costume has 
long wide trousers and a unique 
bodice with suspender back, painted 
in gay blue, red, yellow and black 
plaid, with a scarf and amusing flat- 
érowned, square-brimmed hat to 
match. 


On another pajama ensemble, of 
white, he gave the star a wide, four 
cornered scarf of gold and brown 
metal cloth, and then painted a wide 
gold band around the bottom of the 
trousers, to harmonize with the gold 
of the scarf. He also made her a 
handkerchief, monogrammed with her 
initials, splashed brightly with the 
painting, and bordered in the brown. 

An evening gown, worn by the star 
at an eventful party. is of white 
chiffon in graduated panels, fitting 
closely about the hips and widening 
several yards about the bottom, each 
one painted with sprays of flowers 
in red, yellow and blue, darker near 
the floor and becoming lighter until 
the faint brown stems trail grace- 
fully around her waist. 


Kelly not only creates the design 
for his painting, but does all of the 


actual work himself. Since he uses 
ont hia naAla oft 


eis bis-colovtcl juwns may either — bow this front-eze tomanee between 


be washed or dry cleaned without in- 
jury. 

In “The Crash,” Miss Chatterton 
wears a total of twenty-two costumes 
made for her by Kelly, who came to 
motion pictures after ten years of 
success with Broadway stage produc- 
tions, Helen Vinson, former New York 
actress, who plays an important role 
in “The Crash,” also wears several 
exquisite costumes made by the 
Warner Bros.-First National stylist. 

George Brent, in the leading role 
opposite the star, heads a large cast 
which includes also Paul Cavanagh, 
Hardie Albright, Ivan Simpson, Ruth 
Hall, Barbara Leonard and Arnold 
Korff. ‘William Dieterle directed. It 
is a story based upon the stock market 
erash. 





Ruth Chatterton and George Brent, the screen’s newest pair of lovers 
whose recent marriage thrilled millions of movie fans, are seen to- 
gether in “The Crash,” a First National picture. 

Cut No. 23 Cut 30c Mat roc 


(ADVANCE FEATURE) 


How Two Lovers In Reel 
Life Became Real Lovers 





The screen’s newest pair of 
lovers, who are also lovers in 
real life,-are Ruth Chatterton and 
George Brent who will be seen to- 
gether on the screen for the second 
time in the First National picture, 
“The Crash,” which comes to the 
Ser ee Theatre next ........-. 
Movie fans the world over are no 
doubt interested in the details of 


the two actors originally started. 
Here’s the story: : 
The two first met when the Holly- 
wood executives of First National 
Pictures, seeking a leading man for 
Ruth Chatterton in her first starring 
picture under the Warner Bros. ban- 
ner, decided to include a screen test 
of George Brent among the dozens of 
other stage and screen actors who 
were in Hollywood at the time. So 
impressed was Miss Chaterton with 
the acting ability and the handsome 
features of Brent that she immedi- 
ately chose him to make love to her 
in “The Rich Are Always With Us.” 


A mutual admiration for each 
other’s work in this picture ripened 
into a very personal friendship. 
They talked over their parts in-be- 


tween takes on the set and even car- 
ried their discussions to the luncheon 
table. Another thing that helped 
strengthen the close bonds between 
them was the delightful sense of 
humor that each possessed. They 
also found themselves liking the 
same things and mutually disliking 
others. What better setting could 
Cupid ask for? 

So great was the public’s acclaim 
of the two players in “The Rich Are 
Always With Us,” that the picture 
company’s officials decided that they 
not only had a screen “find” in 
George Brent, but that he was just 
the right type to play opposite the 


great, Chattertayn. Mr--- * 


Miss Cnatterton’s sewn. _ 
vehicle for First National. 

Again fate had thrown them to- 
gether — and the result is front- 
page history. A friendship born un- 
der the grinding cameras of a Holly- 
wood lot had blossomed forth into 
a real — and not reel — life love. 

By one of those rare coincidences, 
Brent plays the part of Miss Chat- 
‘terton’s husband in “The Crash,” al- 
though it was not until after produc- 
tion had been completed on this pic- 
ture that the two players announced 
their engagement to.the world—an 
announcement that was | followed 
shortly after by their marriage. “The 
Crash” is an engrossing drama based 
upon the effect of the stock market 
collapse upon the idle rich. 


Ruth Chatterton—A Silhouette 


DO YOU KNOW THAT RUTH CHATTERTON— 





was known as “Mike” when she was 
three years old ... is an ardent polo 
fan ... played the lead in a show 
called “The Fight” in which the 
late Milton Sills played opposite her 

. ig married to George Brent, her 
leading man in “The Crash”... . is 
one of Hollywood’s few social leaders 
. . wants to direct pictures... utterly 
dislikes publicity interviews ... lives 
in her studio bungalow for days at a 
time ... likes to chew gum... seems 
to prefer smoking borrowed cigarettes 
rather than her own ... played in 
different stock companies throughout 
the country for a year... does not 
mind sitting for portraits once a 
definite date is made .. . loves per- 
fumes and has every variety im- 
aginable ... drives a brand new 
black Packard convertible coupe... 
has never allowed anyone to photo- 
graph the inside of her home... 
translated the play called “Tender- 
ness” from the French which she pro- 
duced and starred in... is an excel- 
lent pianist and a good singer... 
has never had more than ten people 
as dinner guests . . . does not like 
parties ... has composed many songs 
but refused to have them published 
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. .. dislikes bright colors . . . likes 
rain ... was given her first role in 
pictures by Emil Jannings ... be- 
lieves the intelligence of America lies 
in small towns ... has a particular 
chum and confidante in Helen Hayes 

. has a cheerful disposition and 
laughs easily ... names Emil Jan- 
ning as her best friend... em- 
ploys a private secretary and busi- 
ness manager...is the only star 
on the Warner Bros. lot who 
has a studio bungalow of her 
own ... likes the beach and spends 
a good deal of her spare time there... 
is not over fond of jewelry .. . does 
not like prize-fights ... enjoys 
window shopping ... wears nothing 
but gray, white and black . ... likes 
dresses with fur on them... was 
heartbroken after she had cut her 
hair short . .. is English-American 
... was a star on the Broadway stage 
at the age of seventeen ... read the 
entire works of Dickens as her first 
literary exploration . . . created a 
sensation at a recital in Carnegie 
Hall at the age of nine .. . attended 
the exclusive Pelham school for girls 
on the Hudson . . . went on the stage 
on a dare... at one time lived in a 


furnished room with her mother on 
an income of ten dollars a week... 
has toured a considerable portion of 
Europe... is one of three women who 
were ever able to appear in a Barrie 
play in America. . The other two are: 
Ethel Barrymore and Maude Adams 
. played the lead in a musical 
comedy called “The Magnolia Lady” 
. . started her screen career in a 
picture called “Sins of the Father” 
. . . likes long brilliant conversations 
that last till dawn ... does not take 
longer than five minutes to fall asleep 
when her mind is made up to do s0 
. likes to attend opening nights 
. will not make personal. appear- 
ances. . . has never been on the radio 
since she came to Hollywood. 
Comes-to:- the... Theatre 
Se Nae in her second First Na- 
tional picture, “The Crash,” a fine 
story of the effect of the stock mar- 
ket crash on the idle rich. 
Supporting Ruth Chatterton is 
George Brent, the sensational new 
screen find. William Dieterle directed. 





Use this story in connection with the 
“Mannequin Parade” stunt. 








SHORTS 


Ruth Chatterton Hasn’t 
Hankering For The Stage 





Many actresses who have made 
their name on the stage and later 
transferred their efforts to the screen, 
believe in commuting between stage 
and screen as much as possible, and as 
often. Not Ruth Chatterton, however. . 
While she does not say she will never 
return to the stage, she believes her 
best happiness lies in the medium of 
the motion picture, as illustrated by 
her latest starring vehicle, “The 
Crash,” which comes to the ......... 
Theatre Next. or with 
George Brent, her husband, again her 
leading man. 

Miss Chatterton portrays one of 
New York’s wealthy matrons, swept 
into poverty by the stock market 
crash, and seemingly, her domestic 
happiness with it. The working out 
of her problem constitutes the finest 
drama the First National star has had 
to date. 


Ruth Chatterton Starred 
On B’way When Only 17 


A star on Broadway at the age of 
seventeen, when most girls are still 
thinking in terms of school or college, 
is the record of Ruth Chatterton, First 
National star, whose second produc- 
tion under that banner, “The Crash,” 
Is Niwa. the +5 =. Theatre. 
The story deals with the effects of 
the stock market crash on the idle 
rich of New York, with George Brent 
once again as Miss Chatterton’s lead- 
ing man. Others in the cast are Paul 
Cavanagh, Hardie Albright, Ivan 
Simpson, Lois Wilson, Helen Vinson, 
Henry Kolker and Barbara Leonard. 
William Dieterle directed. 





tion who was unknown to picture taus 
a year ago, is coming to the ..... fe 
TWeastles oc os in “The Crash,” 
Ruth Chatterton’s new First National 
picture. Brent’s sensational rise to 
screen fame is still the talk of Holly- 
wood. His present popularity is equal 
to’ that of any leading man today. 


George Brent, One of Best 
Horsemen In Hollywood 





George Brent, who is Ruth Chat- 
terton’s leading man for the second 
time since his arrival in Hollywood, 
and also her husband, is one of. the 
best horsemen in the motion pic- 
ture colony. Twenty months in the 
Irish army during the war for inde- 
pendence gave Brent an ease in the 
saddle that makes him the envy of his 
brother actors. 

In “The Crash,” Miss Chatterton’s 
second starring picture for First Na- 
tional: iow Bf the... 25. ss 
Theatre, Brent has the role of a 
stock broker caught in the crash of 
the market three years ago. The pic- 
ture is the first to depict the Wall 
Street catastrophe and its effect upon 
the moneyed classes of New York. 
William Dieterle directed the picture, 
which is an adaptation of Larry 
Barratto’s novel of the same name. 


Ruth Chatterton’s Hobby 
Music And Composing 





Ruth Chatterton is not only an ae- 
complished musician, but a composer. 
It is highly improbable that any of 
her compositions will be published 
during her lifetime, however, for the 
star has repeatedly refused flattering 
offers from enterprising publishers. 
Only a few of her most intimate 
friends have ever heard them played. 

In her second First National pic- 
ture, “The Crash,” which comes to 
GOA a Theatre next ........ 
the star again has George Brent as 
her leading man. She herself plays 
the role of a rising young stock- 
broker’s wife, swept down to ruin in 
the stock market crash. The drama 
that ensues is considered her finest op- 
portunity to display her histrionie 
talents in the past two years. In 


FINE FAN STUNT 


“Modern Screen,’’ one of the most popular fan magazines 
in the country, is publishing ‘‘The Inside Story of the Ruth 
Chatterton-George Brent Romance”’ in the October issue. Tie-up 
with your magazine stands to use the same type of poster display 
cards as suggested in the ‘‘Free Fictionization’’ copy. Get your 
newspaper to run the story, given below, as a special feature, 
illustrating it with the stills suggested. Credit must be given to 
‘‘Modern Screen”’ in the line — ‘‘Reprinted by special permis- 
sion of ‘Modern Screen’ Magazine.’’ A copy of the magazine 
will show you how the story can be dressed up with stills and 
captions. All the copy is given below, but a glance at the 
magazine will prevent possible confusion. Give the magazine 
eredit on the screen when you announce the story in advance of 
its use by the newspaper. 

The complete story, with title, captions and still number selec- 
tions, follows: 
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The Inside Story of 
The Ruth Chatterton— 


George Brent Romance 


By Herbert Cruikshank 








The real truth about the love of an Irish gentleman and the 
Sereen’s First Lady — a story as romantic and as beset with 
thorny difficulties as any screen drama. Reprinted by special 
permission of ‘‘Modern Screen,’’ in the October issue of which 
this story and many others about your private players appear. 

Observers have called it the ‘friendliest triangle in Holly- 
wood’’ — the story of Ruth Chatterton and George Brent and 
Ralph Forbes. That is because in this triangle are involved a 
civilized lady and two civilized gentlemen who never indulge in 
histrionics either privately or in public. But behind the scenes 
there are cross currents of emotion of which only a man ‘‘on 
the inside,’’ such as this writer is, ean know—The Editor. 





George Brent, once George Nolan, a barefoot boy of Bal- 
linasloe, half way ’twixt Galway and Athlone; then a daring 


~~. Dublin dispatch rider during ‘‘the trouble’’; now a Hollywood 


sen fa 


len eantive to love. 


oe WUVay oy 


av begin with Fate made it necessary for George to pass two 
tests before it showered him with favor. One was for Warner 
Brothers. The other for Ruth Chatterton. Had he failed in the 
first, the chances are he would never have been eligible for the 
second. But he didn’t, 

“The studio likes me,” grins George, 
“but the star had to approve her 
leading man. So they packed me off - 
over to Ruth’s attractive bungalow 
to undergo the once-over. Talk about 
embarrassing moments! I felt like 
take-me-home for $1.98. Or even 
$1.97, considering the depression! 


before forty of the studio’s severest 
critics. But the gods were good. Par- 
ticularly the fat boy with the arrows. 
For, looking back, George guesses 
that Cupid had scored a couple of 
bull’s eyes. There were signs. 


“First day on the set,” Brent rem- 
inisces, “I spilled a cup of coffee, 
Ruth knocked a prop cordial into her 
lap, and between us we upset a glass 
of water. When a couple of troupers 
indulge in such shennanigans, there’s 

_ something unusual afoot. This time 
it was love. Director Al Green was 
right when he told me that those first 
day accidents would bring luck. It 
was surely my luckiest day! 


“T made my bow and felt a little 
better after her gracious greeting. 


We talked a little, but to tell the 
truth the-first thing I remember her 
saying is, ‘I suppose they want me to 
have a look at you.’ 

“T tried to be nonchalant and said 
ha-ha I supposed so, too. The next 
few seconds seemed an awfully long 


time, but finally: 
ee “By fhe second day, that love diag- 


nosis was certain. You know the 
real thing when it hits you. And it 
hit me hard. I had an idea that Ruth 
felt a little the same way about things. 
A fellow can tell, somehow. During 
the rest of the picture we were both 


“Well, you look all right to me!’ 
“T felt like blurting out that she 
looked pretty swell to me. That’s 
the way I felt inside. But it was 
“searcely the time or place, was it?” 


George’s smile glistens again. 


You’re never quite certain whether 
or no this Ballinasloe laddybuck is 
passing out the Blarney. - But it’s 
easy to believe that Ruth made his 
heart beat harder. The only wonder 
is that he didn’t tell her so then and 
there. It would be just like him. 


In any event, George was all set 
with the Warners. And, by the same 
token, he’d passed the Chatterton test, 
too. But before he and his heroine 
faced the cameras and one another 
in “The Rich Are Always With Us,” 
he had to stand up and be shot. For 
they wanted to be sure he was just 
the right type. 


It was a harrowing ordea!, to hear 
George tell it. Ruth herself read him 
the cue lines as he went through the 
first scenes of the film-that-was-to-be 


in the clouds. It wasn’t hard to play 
the romantic scenes. There weren’t 
enough of them to suit us. 


“Honestly, I just can’t remember 
how and when I asked her to marry 
me, After the day’s work, we’d dis- 
cuss and rehearse the scenes for to- 
morrow. I’m afraid some personal 
discussions must have intruded, for 
we came to know one another much 
better. I found in Ruth everything a 
man might possibly desire in a wom- 
an. I made up my mind, God will- 
ing, not to lose her, and I did some 
tall arguing that I was specially or- 
dained to bring her happiness. We 
managed to arrive at an understand- 
ing,” 

And in “The Rich Are Always With 
Us,” this understanding was plainly 


a 





paper and theatre. 
theatre and paper. 


SUPPLEMENTARY IDEA 


Have the newspaper running this story offer to its 
readers the complete series of installments in a specially 
printed booklet, appropriately illustrated with stills of 
Chatterton and Brent, and given with the compliments of 
Its a circulation builder for both 


SS 












STILL NUMBERS AND CAPTIONS 
FOR THIS SPECIAL STORY 


Caption for Still No. Brent Pub. D: 


“In Ruth I’ve found every single thing a man might seek in a 
woman,” says George. “Beauty, of course. And a mentality that 


shines with the brilliance of a silver dollar in the sun . 


.. And she 


has real honor in the masculine sense of the word.” 


Caption for Stills Nos. RAW205 and CP58: 
(Above, left and right) Ruth and George in “The Rich Are Always 


With Us” and in “The Crash.” 


For his 


role in the first-named, 


leading man Brent had to get Miss Chatterton’s O. K. as well as 

Warner’s. He got it all right. Cupid had something to do with it. 

In addition, use Still CP52 of Ruth Chatterton for illustration pur- 
poses. 


visible in every sequence. Ruth played 
each scene with a new warmth, a 
fresh charm, a deeper sincerity. The 
warmth, the charm, the sincerity of 
@ woman in love. And as for George, 
he was a lover playing “for keeps,” 
not just for film fun. Moreover, 
aside from these romantic manifes- 
tations, there was a very practical 
tip-off in the fact that the footage 
and the close-ups were on a strictly 
fifty-fifty basis, with hero and hero- 
ine each trying to give the other the 
better of it. That doesn’t happen 
in Hollywood—unless .. . 


Now, Ruth has been married be- 
fore. And so, indeed, has George. 
So they weren’t just a couple of gaga 
kids swept away by the springtime. 
But nevertheless, they wanted to be 


“sure.” The course of true love is ever 


turbulent. And the Brent-Chatterton 
idyll was not entirely free from a 
fly in its ointment. 
Ralph _Forbes— 


This earlier romance had long since 
drifted definitely into the Dead Sea 
of forgotten affections. But Ruth 
had done nothing about trimming sail, 
or dropping the pilot. There had been 
no need—until now. 


For there was 


So it occurred that these charming 
people—Ralph, Ruth and George— 
found themselves webbed in adjacent 
corners of as perfect a triangle as 
any movie ever pictured. It was a 


Difficult Situation. And rapidly be- 
_came untenable. 


Cultivated, highly civilized gentle- 
folk, all three shrank from enmesh- 
ment in a Page One scandal. Yet 
there had to be a show-down. And 
there was. Don’t be so naive as to 
believe that these three were all little 
pals together! 


A condition existed that required 
some confronting. It was up to 
George. And he didn’t duck. That’s 
not the Irish way. The two men met 
in an almost casual fashion. That 
was because they are civilized. But 
way down deep, cave-man lava must 
have seethed and bubbled threaten- 
ingly. 

It was a pretty tense interview. 
It must have been. Yet, on the sur- 
face, all that occurred was a state- 
ment of the facts by George, a com- 
plete understanding on Ralph’s part, 
and as graceful an exit as the blond 
Briton ever contrived on stage or 
screen. 


“It’s not your fault,” he told 
George, “it’s not anyone’s fault.” 


As simple as that. And Reno 


readied the road. 


Ruth went abroad and stayed— 
well, too long to suit George. When 
she sailed away she told him: 


“Maybe we’ll change our minds, 
you and I. We’ll see whether it lasts. 
If it doesn’t, let’s tell one another. 
If it does...” 


George went on a vaudeville tour 
with Loretta Young. Quite a test 
in itself. The name of the sketch 
was “The Honeymoon.” While he 





played at love on the stage, his 
heart kept longing for the real honey- 
moon. 


George is twenty-nine, come the 
March day of the good Saint Padraic. 
Ruth is a year or so his senior. 
There’s not enough difference to count. 
What’s a month here or there? But 
there be those who wonder why Brent 
failed to yield to the lure of the 
Malibu mermaids, those curveful 
sirens among the Hollywood ingenues. 
No laggard in love, this lad Brent. 
He’s been places aplenty. One isn’t 
born possessing a way with the ladies. 
That’s acquired. And the reasons for 
his final choice has many a damsel 
wondering. 


“Of course they’re charming kids, 
those Hollywood youngsters, every 
one of ’em,” said George. “But for 
the love of Saint Keven, what would 


a man do with one as a wife? Shed 
_~@ iu your lap—unguratively aia iuver=" 


ally—from dawn ’til dark. You'd 
not. be able to call your soul your 
own, And, saving their presence, 
it’s not to be expected that kids in 
their ’teens can possibly possess the 
worldly knowledge, experience, or any 
of the qualities which make a woman 
companionable twenty-four hours in 
the day. Their attractions are for 
the very young—or the very old. I’m 
not in either category. 


I’ve told you once, and here it is 
agaiu—in Ruth I’ve found every 
single thing a man might seek in a 
woman, So far as I’m concerned she 
has everything. Beauty, of course. 
And a mentality that shines with the 
brilliance of a silver dollar in the 
sun. She’s not the all-possessive, cling- 
ing-vine type. And she has real honor 
in the masculine sense of the word. 
She has a code of ethics such as I 
never found in any woman. 


“She has natural dignity and in- 
nate refinement. Her natural culture 
has been augmented by her faculty 
for surrounding herself with life’s 
finer things. She won’t tolerate any- 
thing cheap or common. There’s no 
vulgarity, no rough stuff, on the set 
of a Chatterton picture. 


“That, by the way, may be why 
some persons consider her ‘difficult’ 
to get on with. She isn’t. You can 
get a pretty good estimate of char- 
acter from those in close daily con- 
tact. Ruth is adored by every servant 
in the house and there’s not a studio 
employee who doesn’t swear by her. 


“There’s none of that ‘Hi, kid’ busi- 
ness in Ruth, but I’ve yet to meet 
anyone she hasn’t treated with cour- 
tesy.” : : 


Somehow, a picture recurs of the 
lovely Ruth, gently sophisticated, 
mentally brilliant, glamorous, beau- 
tiful, presiding at a board spread 
with snowy linen in a perfectly ap- 
pointed room, hostess to her friends 
and her husband’s. And George, 
dark and flashing, trigger-quick at 
repartee, a genial host because he 
loves good company like the laird 
of an Irish manor. 


Perhaps, from opposite ends of the 
long, glistening table, their eyes will 
meet. And all the world that sees 
will know that in the perfect under- 
standing, the love that has lasted, 
these two have found their happy 
ending. 
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The Life of George Brent 


By Carlisle Jones 


is the screen’s latest sensation. 


Epiror’s Nore:—George Brent, who recently married Ruth 
Chatterton, after appearing with her as her leading man in 
“The Rich Are Always With Us,” and again in “The Crash,” 
which is coming to the ........ 


background, we are starting today, the first of four instalments 
on “THE LIFE OF GEORGE BRENT.” 


StL WEOUTE, NOUb we 
Because of his very colorful 


TOODONOSDADODSERUSR ORD ROOD ORAORORO DARED 


Chapter I 


George Brent has no pictures to illustrate a story of his child- 
hood in Ireland, except a very pleasant mental one, filled with 
memories of hot peat fires in big chimney places, grotesque 
shadows on smoky kitchen walls and a pipe-smoking grandfather 


who told him stories. 


If you stick a pin in the very middle of the map of Ireland 
you will be within shouting distance of the place where George 
Brent was born — on March 15, 1904. <A family of four welcomed 


the new son; his father and mother, 
John and Mary Brent, an older sis- 
ter and a grandfather. 


The Brent place was near Shannon- 
bridge, an ancient town at the june- 
tion of the Shannon and the Suck 
rivers, but not near enough for the 
young Brents to attend the town 
school. They went, instead, to a 
two room country school house, 
known as a “National School,” less 
than a mile from their home, where 
forty noisy children kept two teach- 
ers busy trying to preserve a sem- 
blance of order. 

Busy Childhood Days 


The Brent homestead was a sub- 
stantial place with many acres of 
grazing land, woodland and fields 
and a great old stone house with 
fabulously thick walls and perilously 
steep slate roofs. George liked to 


_....._ pretend that the old house was a 


fort and that he had been left there” 
alone to defend it to his last breath 
against a host of invading Britishers. 
Perhaps his family, the grandfather 
in particular, did not do all they 
might have done to dissuade the boy 
from his make-believe ambushing of 
an ancient enemy. The right to take 
pot shots at Englishmen, real and 
imaginary, is part of the heritage of 
every Irish boy born south of the 
River Shannon. 


But not all of the boy’s tender 
years were spent in such warlike 
operations. There was work to be 
done, and George was soon expected 
to do his share. As a little boy he 
was put to herding sheep, with the 
help of the dozen sheep dogs kept 
for that purpose. He was taught 
to ride almost as soon as he learned 
to walk and peat digging and rack- 
ing and potato planting occupied 
other busy months. 

Barefoot Boyhood Sports 


For eight months of the year the 
boy discarded shoes and stockings. 
He roamed the banks of the lazy 
Shannon hunting for the best spots 
to catch Pike and Perch and in the 
spring of the year, Salmon, during 
their annual “run” to the spawning 
grounds. Sundays and evenings, 
those almost endless summer eve- 
nings in Ireland, were reserved for 
football and field hockey and foot 
races and cross country endurance 
tests. 


In winter there were rabbit 
hunts and neighborhood social gath- 
erings and long evenings in front 
of the fire listening to the stories 
his grandfather told of the glory 
which had been Ireland’s in the long 
ago. He told him of legendary Irish 
heroes and of lost Irish causes and 
of living Irish hopes. .And slowly, 
surely, he instilled into the boy’s 
mind a passionate love of country 
and a stubborn will to independence 
which had never left him. 


First Tragedy 


When George Brent was seven his 
father died, leaving the mother, 
grandfather and a little girl and a 
small boy to carry on. Now more 
than ever, it was necessary that the 
boy work. There were hogs to feed, 
cows to milk, horses to care for, 
sheep to dip and shear. In the sum- 
mer many weeks were spent in the 
bogs digging, “footing” and “stuck- 
ing” peat for the next winter’s use. 
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The Brent house was large and it 
took great quantities of the dried 
peat to last through even the mild 
Irish winter. Bare-footed, bare-: 
headed and stripped to the waist, 
the boy eut, spread, “rickled” the 
strange fuel until it was dry and 
ready to haul by donkey cart to the 
walled enclosure that circled the 
house and stables. There it was 
piled in a great stack, as big as a 
house—enough to last a full year. 


Potato digging and burying was 
another task which occupied young 
George. Once the tubers were out 
of the fields a long shallow trench 
was dug and filled with the bulky 
crop. Strips of sod, four inches 
thick, were spread over this mound 
of potatoes to protect them from the 
frost and one of the boy’s daily 
duties was uncovering a temporary 


supplv of notatoes for the familv’s — _ 


use. The sprouting remains of the 
crop were uncovered in the spring, 
cut into seedlings and planted by 
hand. 


Orphaned at Eleven 


A second family tragedy inter- 
rupted this simple Irish country life 
and started Brent on the high road 
to adventure which he has followed 
ever since. When he was eleven his 
mother died. That was in 1915. 
England was at war. Ireland was 
filled with unrest and _ internal 
troubles. It was decided to send 
George and his older sister to 
America to live with an aunt in 
New York. They sailed from Liver- 
pool on the S.S. Philadelphia, on 
the day that two other steamers were 
torpedoed off the English coast. 

It is curious to note that though 
Brent returned to Ireland later, he 
never went back to the scenes of 
his early boyhood. Left an orphan 
at eleven, George Brent said his 
final farewells then to the peat bogs 
and potato fields, the quiet pools of 
the Shannon where the fish were 
and to the thick-walled house which 
had defied so many imaginary Eng- 
lishmen, 


Dangerous Voyage 


The Philadelphia had a stormy, 
dangerous passage. There was rough 
weather and there were high seas 
and there was the constant fear of 
submarine attack in certain zones. 
Brent remembers the trip chiefly for 
the fact that one night he was not 
allowed to undress and that every 
night an electrically lighted sign, 
reading “American Line” was hung 
over the sides of the speeding ves- 
sels. 

In New York young Brent was put 
into school and made to stay there. 


« 


' At fourteen he was five feet, ten 


inches tall and was frequently mis- 
taken for twenty. He attended the 
Dwight preparatory school and the 
High School of Commerce and later 
the Rand School of Socialism. 
Basketball became his _ favorite 
sport. Qne day he was carried from 
the floor unconscious after a par- 
ticularly spectacular clash. The 
doctors said it was concussion of the 
brain and decided to operate. They 
removed the mastoid bone to relieve 
the pressure and after several days 
of uncertainty, announced that the 
boy would live. 


(To be continued tomorrow) 
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Mr. Exhibitor: — The great interest that George Brent holds for the public, because of his sensa- 
tional screen work and his recent marriage to Ruth Chatterton, which ran on the front pages of 
the nation’s newspapers, makes this a splendid time to offer to your local newspapers this 
comprehensive and colorful story of the “Life of George Brent.” You can suggest that the paper 
use it as a special Sunday full-page current feature, or as a four day advance feature. 
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The Life of George Brent 


By Carlisle Jones 
Chapter II 


George Brent came out of his long convalescence as strong as 
ever and two inches taller. The following June he left New 
York with another boy, on foot and with fifty cents in his pocket. 
They tramped through New York state and into Connecticut 
where Brent found work in a lumber camp, passing logs on the 
line to the saw mill. It was heavy work for a boy just past four- 
teen but no one knew he was that young and no one could have 
guessed it from his fine physique. He was paid five dollars a day. 

The following summer he found work at fifty cents an hour 


helping to wreck Camp Upton, where 
thousands of American troops had 
been quartered the year before. 
The third summer, when Brent was 
sixteen, he worked on a fruit farm 
in upper New York. It was a farm 
owned by Italians and the experi- 
ence is memorable to Brent for two 
reasons. He earned enough money 
to pay his way back to Ireland and 
he learned to like spaghetti. 


Meanwhile the boy’s New York 
schooling had taken sors unusual 
turns. He joined the Pearson club 
where Frank Harris was lecturing 
on any and all subjects, so long as 
they were radical, and young Brent 
absorbed these doctrines like a 
sponge. An Irish grandfather had 
prepared the soil for the seeds of 
radicalism which Harris planted. 


At the same time a young Irish 
priest, fired with enthusiasm for 
prospective Irish freedom, became 
Brent’s closest friend. So, when the 
priest sailed on the Carmania for 
England, late in 1920, George Brent 
sailed too, his passage paid with the 
money he had earned picking and 
packing apples the summer hef- 


to live with a coussu, 

a brother of John Brent, had beeu 
a major in the British army, serving 
in India. The priest went on to 
Ireland where he accepted an offer 
to teach in the National University 
at Dublin and from there he bom- 
barded Brent with letters urging the 
youth to come to Dublin for school 
and political purposes. 


Joins Irish Theatre Move 


After four months in London 
Brent went to Dublin and entered 
the university there. A few months 
later the same priest, who was to 
figure spectacularly for a time in 
Brent’s life took the boy to the 
Abbey theatre and introduced him 
to those responsible for that unique 
experiment in Irish drama. 


Brent became interested. He occa- 
sionally played a part, a small part, 
and they became less and less im- 
portant as Brent became apparently 
less dependable. Often he was miss- 
ing from performances entirely and 
though these absences were never 
commented on, it was obvious he 
could not be trusted with an impor- 
tant role. 


As a matter of fact his fellow 
players knew well enough why Brent 
was absent on these occasions. The 
same young priest who had _ per- 
suaded Brent to come to Ireland and 
who had introduced him to the 
Abbey theatre management and had 
so given him his first smell of grease 
paint, had introduced the eighteen 
year old boy to Michael Collins, 
revolutionary leader and Brent had 
undertaken one of the most danger- 
ous occupations in the world, that 
of dispatch carrier between Collins 
and De Valera. 


Daredevil, Reckless Life 
It was a reckless, fascinating life. 
Treland was enjoying a vindictive 
civil war. England was pouring 


‘troops into the troubled country, 


trying, vainly, to bring a semblance 
of peace to the bloody island. Those 
Britishers which the boy Brent had 
ambushed so often in play from be- 
hind the thick walls of his birth- 
place, were now marching through 
Dublin. Brent wasn’t ambushing 
them, but he was doing his share to 
make their stay both dangerous and 
useless. 

Even today the actor is wary of 
telling too much of those experi- 


ences. The average life of a dis- 
patch carrier at the time was six 
weeks. The pay was good and risks 
were great. When asked where and 
when and what messages he carried, 
Brent’s face becomes a steely mask. 


“Tll never tell you,” he says 
flatly. “Perhaps I don’t even re- 
member. Naturally I carried dis- 
patches without always knowing 
their contents.” 


For reasons entirely aside from 
his dispatch carrying, Brent was 
dismissed from the university. A 
free-for-all fist fight in which a 
faculty member and his own good 
friend, the young priest, received a 
couple of black eyes, was the im- 
mediate cause of the termination 
of Brent’s collegiate career. 


He stayed on in Dublin, however, 
spending all the time he could at 
the Abbey theatre, absorbing the at- 
mosphere there and gradually be- 
coming absorbed by it. He still ear- 
ried dispatches from Dublin to Bel- 
fast and sometimes to Glasgow but 


each succeeding trip became more 
psec: . 


Then on August 22, 1922 Michael 
Collins was ambushed and killed. 
The eighteen year old dispatch car- 
rier knew that the time had come 
when he must move and move 
quickly if he wanted to save his 
liberty and perhaps his life. It has 
been great fun while it lasted, but 
neither an English courtmartial nor 
an Irish jail appealed to him. He 
fled to Belfast and then to Glasgow 
with the English intelligence service 
close to his heels. 


For a time he hid in Glasgow. A 
too-curious landlady aroused his. 
fears again and he left his quarters 
in the middle of the night and made 
for England, hoping to confound his 
pursuers by entering their home ter- 
ritory. At Land’s End he found a 
tramp freighter ready to sail for 
Montreal and he hired a leaky motor 
boat to take him out to it. There 
was a breath-taking moment when 
he leaped from the motor boat to 
the rope ladder hanging over the 
freighter’s side and another when 
he faced the captain after he had 
climbed aboard. 


Back to America Again 


But the captain proved to be an 
acquaintance and a sympathetic fel- 
low with a liking for any Irishman 
in distress, so Brent found himself on 
the way to America a second time. 

He was broke and faced with the 
necessity of earning a living. As 
the pokey old freighter plowed 
westward Brent tried to map out his 
own future. He could, with the help 
of relatives, find work of one kind 


_ or another, he was sure. He might 


go into a bank, or study law, or 
try newspaper work as his older 
sister was already doing. 

But none of these things really 
appealed to him. The smell of grease 
paint was in his nostrils, the mem- 
ories of happy days and nights in 
the Abbey theatre were already 
crowding out the more thrilling 
recollections of his experiences as 
a dispatch carrier. 

When he landed in Montreal his 
mind was made up. He took the 
first train for New York. He knew 
what he wanted. 

George Brent had decided to be- 
come an actor. 


(To be continued tomorrow) 


offices. He waited as patiently as 


oe 


The Life of George Brent 


By Carlisle Jones 
Chapter ITT 


When George Brent reached New York nine years ago with 
the English authorities still barking at his heels, his mind was 
made up. The stage was to become his stamping ground; the 


theatrical world was to be his oyster. 


broke. 


He was nineteen. He was 


For two years he had lived in an atmosphere of suspense and 


excitement as dispatch runner for the Irish revolutionists. 


For 


two years he had dabbled in theatricals with the famous Abbey 
players in Dublin. He had just negotiated a successful, if hair- 


raising escape from Ireland, via 
Scotland, England and Montreal] and 
the stage seemed to him to be the 
only profession which offered any 
continuation of the excitement he 
had come to feel necessary for his 
peace of mind. 

It was absurdly simple. He asked 
for a chance to play in stock and he 
got it. 

“I was big,” he explains, “and had 
a slight. brogue. I got a place al- 


_ most immediately.” 


Stage Career Looked Easy 

It began to look almost too easy. 
One played a while in stock companies 
and then one was called to New York 
and given leading roles on Broadway. 

He played one season in the Bronx 
and another in Brooklyn. He even 
saved a little money. Then he let it 
be known he was available for roles 
in New York productions. He made 
the rounds of the agents and booking 


his Irish nature and his hectic youth-— 
ful training would permit. 

When his money was gone he signed 
again with a stock company and went 
on the road. He repeated this pro- 
cedure again and again, holding 
out for a New York role each time 
until his funds were exhausted and 
then accepting the first offer to play 
in stock that came along. 

So it happened that Brent, in 1924, 
was sent out in one of the numerous 
road companies which were taking 
that modern day box office miracle 
“Abie’s Irish Rose,” to the “hinter- 
landers.” Brent played “Abie. He 
played “Abie” for a year and ten 
months throughout the middle west. 
He played it in theatres, halls, 
churches, and barns. He played it in 
big cities and in small towns. He can 
name the principal theatre and hotel 
in almost every town of any size in 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Missouri or Colorado. 

It is these audiences and hundreds 
more like them in all parts of the 
country, where Brent has played in 
stock, which the young actor hopes 
will remember him when they see 
him playing roles in talking pictures. 
He believes that if they like him and 
his work on the screen his future will 
take care of itself. 

Organized Own Company 

A year and ten months of steady 
work let Brent return to New York, 
late im 1925, with a comfortable 
bank balance. He wasted but little 


time and money hunting for a New . 


York role. When none was forth- 
coming, he organized a stock company 
of his own and went on a scouting 
expedition to find a likely location 
for it. 
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stage career. 


He found what he thought was a 
promising field for a permanent 
stock company in Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island and he signed a lease for a 
theatre there which bound him to 


pay a high rental for twenty eight 
weeks. He brought his new stock com- 


pany down from New York and 
opened the house. 

The ensuing six months Brent puts 
down as the blackest days of his 
Week by week the 
New York bank balance dwindled. 
Time and insolvency ran a merry race 
for twenty eight weeks. It was a 
draw. Brent paid off his company 
for the final. week, made his last 
payment for rent and closed the 
books. He was twenty two years old 
and broke again. 

Once again Brent went on the road 
in stock and again he saved his 
money and, when he had a little 
ahead, he organized another com- 
The Pawtucket 
experience had taught him something 
about finances and he became a pru- 
dent producer. There were no more 
sheriffs in the offing. 

First New York Chance 

Florida and New England were 
the new fields for his operations. 
Meanwhile, in 1928, he got his first 
New York chance in a play called 
“The ‘K’ Guy.” It failed miserably 
and Brent went back to stock and 
the road. 

He turned up in Denver with the 
world famous Elitch’s Gardens’. stock 
company in the summer of 1929 and 


pany of his own. 





was leading man there for seventeen 
weeks and in seventeen roles. The 
assignment brought his total number 
of parts played close to the three 
hundred mark. Some of these had 
been at the rate of three new roles 
a week. 

Denver liked the tall, black-haired, 
hazel-eyed, Irish leading man and 
made no bones about it. The Elitch 
Gardens have graduated many fam- 
ous players in their day and that 
engagement was actually the turn- 
ing point in Brent’s career. Fortune 
didn’t exactly fall on his neck right 
then and there but things did look 
up a bit after the Denver engage- 
ment. 

The first sign that his long ap- 
prenticeship in stock might bring 
results after the Denver appearance, 
came when he was offered a role in 
the Broadway production of “Those 
We Love,” by John Golden. It was 
a short lived success, however, but 
his own work won him a place op- 
posite Alice Brady in “Love, Honor 
and Betray.” Clark Gable was in 
the same cast. So too, was Robert 
Williams, whose promising career in 
pictures was cut short by death a 
few months ago. 

(To be continued tomorrow) 


Sy 


Brent was enthusiastic. 


The Life of Gioree Brent 


By Carlisle Jones 


Chapter IV 


Under the management of Al Woods, who had produced ‘‘Love, 
Honor and Betray,’’ George Brent made the first of three dis- 


heartening treks to Hollywood in search of his future. 


He was 


told he was to play the lead in the screen version of ‘‘The Man 
Who Came Back’’ but he found Charles Farrell already playing 
the role when he arrived in Hollywood and after numerous 
‘‘tests’’ he was finally assigned to a smaller role in ‘‘Under 


Suspicion,’’ with Lois Moran. 


He began writing frantic letters to Al Woods, urging the 


producer to call him back to New 
York for a chance to play in “A 
Farewell to Arms.” He was eventu- 
ally called back but too late for a 
part in that production and instead 
he played a role in another which’ 
closed when Woods went into bank- 
ruptey. 


Back to Hollywood Again 


Brent went back to Hollywood. 
There were several false starts. Eric 
Von Stroheim wanted him for a lead- 
ing part in “Blind Husbands.” 
But the 
picture was never made and Brent 
played other inconsequential parts 
in almost forgotten productions. 


He was tested, he says now, for 
every good part that studio had in 
mind. But he never quite landed it. 
Meanwhile his friend and friendly 
rival, Clark Gable, had turned out 
to be a sensation. Only a few 
months before, in Hollywood, Brent 
and Gable had compared notes as to 
who was the more discouraged. 
Gable had won. 


But now it was Brent who was dis- 
couraged. To add to his unhappi- 
ness he developed eye trouble and 
had to go east again fox - 
-~VatpUuLuogavrus 


eyes. His sister, the wa. - 


‘Watson, then the editor of the New 


York American and a well known 
writer in her own name, took Brent 
to her home in the Adirondacks and 
nursed him back to health. 


Once recovered, it was necessary 
for him to start planning his career 
all over again. He made the rounds 
of the booking offices in New York. 
The road was impossible. Stock 
companies were returning to New 
York with discouraging reports 
about business. New York produc- 
tions were opening and closing with 
disheartening promptness. Brent had 
never had a New York success and 
he knew Hollywood well enough to 
know that nothing would raise his 
stock there so much as a smash hit 
on Broadway. But there were no 
smash hits available and so Brent 
left his name and prospective Holly- 
wood address with all producers and 
started back for Hollywood. 


“But I can fly back in two days, 
if anything comes up,” he told them. 


Another Opportunity 


But nothing came up. In Holly- 
wood an agent told Brent that he 
had arranged for the actor to make 
a test at Warner Bros. studios on 
a certain day. 


“Pll be damned if I will,” yelled 
Brent. “Tell them to — tell them 
Tll be there.” 


So Brent made another test. He 
made it earnestly and he made use 
of all the things he had learned in 
the months since he had made the 
first of innumerable screen tests for 
one company and another. Then he 
went home to see if there wasn’t 
some mail from New York. 


In due time a little group of ex- 
ecutives, directors and _ players 
gathered in a Warner Bros. projec- 
tion room to see the results of sev- 
eral tests made the preceding day. 
They were looking for promising tal- 
ent in general and for a new leading 
man to play opposite Ruth Chatter- 


ton in “The Rich Are Always With 
Us,” in particular. 


Brent had never known any good to 
come out of a screen test. To this 
day he thinks they are unfair, fool- 
ish and perhaps unnecessarily cruel. 
So he received a real shock when the 
agent called him by telephone and 
broke the news that Warner Bros. 
would consider signing him for a part 
opposite Ruth Chatterton and perhaps 
to a long term contract. 


Chatterton Wants to Know 


What Brent didn’t know was that 
Ruth Chatterton, who had looked at 
screen tests of various players for 
two days running, had stood up in 
the projection room after Brent had 
said his little say on the screen and 
had demanded: 


“Where has this man been all his 
life?” 


The rest is Hollywood history in 
the making. In rapid succession Brent 
was given leading roles opposite 
Ruth Chatterton, Barbara Stanwyck, 
Joan Blondell and again with Chat- 
terton. There are plans for him to 
be featured in leading roles in hie 


awe 


= 4 
“Joe,” a handy man about the house, 
It was there he received the first 
cloudburst of superlatives which wel- 
comed his appearance with Miss Chat- 
terton in “The Rich Are Always With 
Us,” and which proclaimed him gen- 
erally as one of the screen “finds” 
of the decade. It was his first real 
taste of fame. He was twenty-eight 
—and for practical purposes, still 
broke. 

George Brent is convinced that 
whether he succeeds or fails—and it 


Wass ~ 


doesn’t seem to be in the cards just 


now that he can fail—rests with the 
people of Denver and Pawtucket, 
Weeping Water, Oklahoma and To- 
peka, Kansas, more than it does with 
the people of New York, even though 
he admits that a New York stage hit 
would have speeded up his screen 
career considerably. He wants to 
hear -from the outlying precincts. 
He is convinced that as they go for 
motion picture personalities, so goes 
the nation. 

Probably you have seen this new 
celebrity in “So Big,” as well as in 
“The Rich Are Always With Us.” 
He appears briefly in “Week End 
Marriage,” with Loretta Young and 
you will remember him in “Miss Pink- 
erton,” with Joan Blondell and the 
Purchase Price” with Barbara Stan- 
wyck. You will want to see him again 
in+“The Crash,” his second lead op- 
posite Miss Chatterton. 

Nine years’ experience and some 
three hundred roles are behind George 
Brent’s present phenomenal success. 
And further back, are eighteen years 
of adventurous living and an Trish 
ancestry that is rich in tradition and 
proud in spirit. And that, Miss 
Chatterton, is where George Brent 
has been all your life. 

But youve probably discovered 
even more details about his interest- 
ing life since you married the hand- 
some hero of your real life romance, 
too. 

THE END. 


ADS THAT STRESS THE SE} 
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Are YOU in the same 
boat .. . Money, position 
gone? Your man ‘broke’, 
disheartened? A new 
man waiting to take you 
out of it all? Which will 
you choose — Love or 









The screen’s newlyweds 
in their second smashing. 
success . .. greater than; 
‘The Rich Are Always 

With Us’. Another First] ’ 
National hit! 
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IS THIS GIRL ALL BAD? 


Ruining her husband! Bartering 
her beauty . . . spurning a good 
man’s love for luxury a stranger 
offers! What soul-gripping sac- 
rifice could redeem such a woman 
in your eyes? See— : 












TOGETHER: 
FOR THEIR 
SECOND HIT! 


Rath 


GEORGE BRENT 


The screen’s famous newlyweds in 

roles that give you an insight into 

the secrets of the dangerous set... 
By far their greatest picture! 
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ARE WOMEN, 








TO BLAME 
FOR THE 
CRASH ?. 


Selling their beauty to the 
highest bidder . . . Every 
bride demanding a marriage 





bed of roses... 


Did Wall St. run wild to 
keep the pampered sex in 
luxury? Are thrill-hungry 
wives on the ‘up-and-up’ 
with down-and-out —hus- 
bands? 


True or not, these serious 
charges MUST BE MET! 


You'll get a blazing answer 
to them from— 











“GEC 
BRE 


Gowns you'll want te copy! The — screen’ 
See gorgeous new-season lovers united! 
importations direct from roles so real, s 
Paris worn by the lovely stir your heart 
Ruth Chatterton. picture may 

: hit, ‘The Rict 


With { 


Another of the} 
sensational 1933- 
style hits from First 
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NSATIONAL STORY ANGLE 


Are Girls taking the 
EASIEST WAY 
out of THE CRASH ? 








as 












Have “hard times” made women des- 
perate for good times? Do some wives 
prefer luxury to love — at any price? 
For the first time a motion picture dares 
to bare this amazing menace to 


America’s morals . . . See it so you can 
talk about™it! R : : H 


CHATTERTON 


‘THE CRASH’ 


Critics are raving about the smashing 
success of the “new” Ruth Chatterton 
in another sensational 1933-style hit 
from First National ........ With 


GEORGE BRENT 


| EE ee TOGETHER! 

















= The screen’s greatest lovers... . 
America’s foremost actress and 
her sensational husband star in 
their greatest screen triumph. . . 
far more thrilling than “The 
Rich Are Always With Us!” 
"es ) First Times Today 
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s.6=s greatest ALL 2 
Portraying BAD? 
tae ol Ruining her husband! 
! reater ee . : 
their first rk Baltes her beauty... 
Are Always Us AE spurning a good man’s 
Js”? = love for luxury a 


stranger offers! What 
soul-gripping sacrifice 
could redeem such a 


O L : S 6 U M - woman in YOUR eyes? 
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CHATTERTON-BRENT ROMANCE 
HAIL!... 


The Screen’s 
GREATEST 


LOVERS! 


America’s leading actress and 
her sensational leading man 
portraying roles so real, so 
vital and sincere! The finest 
picture they’ve ever made, 
either singly or as a team! 



























The screen’s famous love 
team in. their second 
smash success. Another 
1933-style hit from First 
National. : 


GEORGE BRENT 


Is there a depression in morals? Have 
hard times made women desperate for 
good times? See the greatest Ameri- 
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Ruined men—and their pam- Z 
pered women, desperate for the ; ——_ 
thrills of other days..... 


Wives seeking the easy way out 
of the monotony of poverty... 
y P y RUTH The Screen’s 


BUT, over all, a _ spirit that HATTERTO fovea 







transcends tragedy and makes "THE CRAS H" Poke 
Gowns you'll copy! you proud of this giant drama : 
Pane adil by Rack ace as an epic of our times! STRAND 
naga the season’s trend! A Fits Nidiceak Hat Cal Ne. 1a Cis sic ak 







POLICY HERE 
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14 The Screen’s 
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LOVERS! 













Greater than 
‘The Rich Are} 
Always With Us’ 
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“THE CRASH’ 


wits 


GEORGE BRENT 
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Their second big 
First National Hit! 
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AN ADDED ATTRACTION 


STANLEY 


35c until 1 o'clock 












TOGETHER 
AGAIN’.. 















pronounce You... 


HUSBAND ana WIFE! 


She took him for better or worse... 






yet demanded a marriage bed of roses! 





Are such women to blame for The 






Crash? Are thrill-hungry wives on the 






up-and-up with down-and-out hus- 






RUTH 


CHATTERTO 
WHET. 


wiyH 


GEO. BRENT 


bands? For blazing answers to these 






questions, see America’s foremost 






screen star and her sensational leading 






man in this thrilling drama of our 






times! Their second smash hit together ! 
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UNITED 
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AGAIN see the smart 


est new-season 


on the screen! styles direct 


THE CRASH" 


WitTH 


‘GEORGE BRENT 


A First National Picture. 














































from Paris : Greater than ‘The Rich Are Always With Us’ 
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e movies Chatterton. : 
best love team Cut No.6 Cut 6oc Mat r5c 
in their second 
great picture! 
WITH 
GEORGE BRENT IME GREAT LOVERS 
: OF THE SCREEN 
Portraying a romance so ; 
real... living a love so in their second 
wisi es genuine . . . you get a BIG HIT! .-ce. 
PR etd press glimpse into the inner- 
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Rik dhe wikksa far most souls of America’s 
the man who fe (| dangerous set. A First 
NEEDED her — x National Hit! 
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Can thrill-hungry wives live 
4 . . . and love . . . without 
the luxuries of 1928? Will 
they pay any price to get 
: them back — from any man? 
THE GREAT LOVERS Find out today from 
OF THE SCREEN 
‘in’ their second 
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NEWLYWED ANGLE 





BRIDE AND GROOM BALLYHOO 


Dress a couple in formal wedding clothes, having the bride 
wear a veil, corsage and all the trimmings, the groom to wear 
high hat, cutaway, ascot tie, striped trousers, spats, ete. Have 
them driven around town in an open carriage drawn by the 
best-stepping horse obtainable in your city. Place a neat banner 
on the back of the carriage, to read: ‘‘ Welcome Ruth Chatterton 
and George Brent, the Screen’s Most Famous Newlyweds, to the 
Strand Theatre in ‘The Crash’ next Saturday.’’ Have them 
driven all over town, the man to tip his hat to the people on the 
streets and the bride to nod. Have the horse and carriage deco- 
rated festively, but conservatively. 


UUSTTVTEOEPNUAUAOOOESVE OETA 


ANOTHER BRIDE AND GROOM 
BALLYHOO 


Stage a ‘‘going away”’ parade of ‘‘newlyweds’’ with a string 
of promoted cars and several formally dressed men and women. 
Have the ‘‘bride’’ and ‘‘groom’’ wear domino masks so their 
identities won’t be known. Use this stunt as a teaser by having 
the cars bannered as follows: ‘‘Who is the most popular married 
couple on the screen? Coming to the Strand tonight.’’ Or use: 
“*See the screen’s Most Famous Newlyweds. They will be at the 
Strand tonight.’’ Have all the cars equipped with ‘‘Just 
Married’’ signs, etc. as is usually done for a bridal party. Have 
the cars circulate through the main section of your city and the 
neighborhood streets, with much honking of horns to call atten- 
tion to them. 


NIT renee TT TTT 


RECEPTION PREMIERE 


~ Hold a special “‘Reception’’ instead of the ordinary opening 
and premiere. Promote flower buds from a local florist for the 
ladies and gentlemen. Run a red carpet to the curb and station 
a formally dressed man there to hand the ladies out of the cars 
arriving. Announce the opening as a ‘‘reception’”’ to the Screen’s 
Most Famous Newlyweds—Ruth Chatterton and George Brent— 
who are coming to your theatre in ‘‘The Crash.’’ Have a dance 
orchestra in the lobby. Spot potted palms around the inner and 
outer lobbies and on the sidewalk. In brief, carry out the ‘‘recep- 
tion’’ idea to the last detail, sending out ‘‘reception’’ announce- 
ments and taking that type of ad in thé paper. It’s a novelty 
that will further have the town talking about the Chatterton- 
Brent marriage and ‘‘The Crash.’’ 


. ererted hv stave weddir~ 


SMASH EXPLOITATION CAMPAIGNS 
WHICH YOUR TOWN WILL GO FOR! 








NEWLYWED MARQUEE 


Decorate your marquee in wedding festival manner, with 
ribbons, flowers, ete. Use full length blow-ups of Chatterton and 
Brent and copy to this effect: ‘‘Welcome The Screen’s Most 
Popular Newlyweds.’’ 


HITOEAEUTOEATEEEAO EEG EAA Ree EU 


RICE BAG AND TAG 


For an effective novelty on the wedding slant, fill bags about 
the size of the Bull Durham tobacco sacks with rice and attach 
a tag on which you have imprinted ‘‘Get Ready to Meet the New- 
lyweds—Ruth Chatterton and George Brent—at The Strand in 
‘The Crash’ Next Saturday.’’ You will be able to make these 
novelties up very cheaply. Distribute them house-to-house and 
in your theatre. 


BUVIENAU LUTEAL TTT 


RESEMBLANCE CONTEST 
AND MOCK WEDDING 


Run a resemblance contest in the newspapers to find the man 
and woman most resembling George Brent and Ruth Chatterton. 


Promote prizes for them from local merchants. Tie-up with a 
photographer to take pictures of the entrants which are to run 


in the paper with the photographer’s credit line. Spot photos 
of the entries in your lobby, in the cooperating stores and in the 
windows of the newspaper office.. Put the prizes on display 
in your lobby and have them, photographed for the newspaper. 
Start this contest well in advance of your showing of ‘‘The 
Crash,’’ tying it in with a mock wedding to be held on the stage 
with the winners representing the ‘‘Screen’s Most Famous Newly- 
weds—Ruth Chatterton and George Brent.’’ Stage the wedding 
with all the trimmings, bridesmaids, best man, ushers, etc. 


RNTIUTSTEUUAEVESAES SEATED 


STAGE WEDDING 


The recent wedding of Ruth Chatterton and George Brent 
gives you a grand opportunity to cash in on the box-office pull 


~ 


in on it and follow the usual metnods or promotimy wuese auaiis. 


ENHTEUTOTEAUOTEV TTA EEE 


MOST POPULAR NEWLYWEDS 


Run a newspaper contest to determine the most popular newly- 
weds in town. Have the paper carry photos of the couples en- 
tering. Have cooperating merchants distribute voting coupons 
which are to be filled out with the names of patrons’ favorite 
couples. Use plenty of newspaper publicity to stir up interest in 
this stunt. Promote prizes from merchants which are to be given 
to the three most popular couples. Tie-in the fact that Chatterton 
and Brent make up the ‘‘Screen’s Most Popular Newlyweds.’’ 


YOU WILL MAKE YOUR LOBBY FRONT MORE INTERESTING 
BY FOLLOWING THESE SPLENDID LOBBY SUGGESTIONS 
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GENERAL 





“AT HOME” CARDS 


Use ‘‘ At Home”’ cards as an effective teaser on ‘‘The Crash.’’ 
The following copy is all you need to arouse wide interest in ad- 
vance of your formal announcement of the picture. 


MR. AND MRS. 
(RUTH CHATTERTON) GEORGE BRENT 
WILL BE AT HOME 


TO THEIR FRIENDS 
OCTOBER 8-15 
1432 COBB BOULEVARD 





Give your theatre’s address, but not the name. Send the 
eard through the mails or distribute it house to house, mailing 
having better effect. When the public comes to your theatre 
to find out what it’s all about tell them you are having a recep- 
tion for Ruth Chatterton and her husband, George Brent, at 
your theatre when they play there in ‘‘The Crash.’’ 


Mii iim nnn mn nn 


BRIDAL TIE-UPS 


In addition to a general merchants’ tie-up on Chatterton and 
Brent, the ‘‘newlywed’’ basis of. this campaign gives you a tie- 
up with specialty shops and department stores stocking bridal 
gowns and accessories. Have an elaborate wedding window put 
ini and spot stills throughout. 


AUUDULLUANOLANUROOUGUOOOLSYEOOGSUEOAQSEOLSUOOGUUEOOLGUOOOGSOOGAOUOOASOUOOUAGERUEEEOOUGOUROAHERGLOUOASOOAEAU AGERE 


ANOTHER FREE WINDOW 
DISPLAY TIE-UP 


An additional opportunity to cop more free window display 
space on Ruth Chatterton is furnished by the national tie-up 
effected with the Modern Merchandising bureau whereby win- 
dow display and supplementary advertising material is furnished 
directly to your departmtent store or specialty shop. The tie-up 
features a dress copied from an Orry-Kelly design worn by Ruth 
Chatterton in ‘‘The Crash.’’ Window displays consisting of 
11 x 14 photographs and 30 x 40 enlargements of Ruth Chatterton 
wearing the dress are furnished to cooperating stores. All you 
have to do is send your playdate on ‘‘The Crash’’ and the store 
or stores you want to tie-up with, to 


MODERN MERCHANDISING BUREAU 
22 East 55th Street New York City 


Remember to mail in your playdate on 
“The Crash” the minute it is set. 


TRAVEL TIE-UP 


Tie-up with a travel agency to offer a free trip to the couple 
winning a contest to determine ‘‘The Strangest Honeymoon.”’ 
You can let the single people in on this by asking them to tell 
where they would like to go for their first honeymoon. Get the 
cooperation of the newspaper on this stunt by having the travel 
agency take added space in their ads. Cooperate with them by 
announcing the contest and crediting them in your theatre ads 
and from your screen. If possible make the first prize a trip to 
Bermuda, where much of the action of ‘‘The Crash’’ takes place. 
Don’t forget the ‘‘Newlywed”’ angle on this stunt. It’s impor- 
tant in giving continuity to everything you do on this picture 
from, the angle of the Chatterton-Brent marriage. 


UDUUYVEDOUUQUAOOULGYOUOEEOOQUEOEGUOEDUETUOETAEHOOEAOOOO ESET 


MANNEQUIN PARADE 


You can create a sensation in your city for the exploitation 
of ‘‘The Crash’’ by staging a street fashion show, using manne- 
quins furnished by the cooperating stores, from whom you can 
promote a cooperative page of ads in announcing the street 
fashion parade. Suggest this to your newspaper’s advertising 
manager. Make it 3-way cooperation stunt: you, the newspaper 
and the stores. 

If possible, stage this in connection with the local fall fashion 
openings. Secure newspaper publicity on it, explaining that you 
are bringing a touch of Paris to your town in honor of ‘‘The 
Crash,’’ getting over the fact that street fashion shows are regu- 
larly held in Paris. 

Start the mannequin parade from one store, picking up the 
mannequins as they go from one store to another until all of 
them are in the parade. Then have them parade the main 
thoroughfares of your city, ending their showings of the new 
fashions on the stage of your theatre. This ties in for big 
matinee business when announced in advance. Make it a real 
‘“‘hen party’’ at the theatre, but give everybody on the streets 
a chance to know what it is all about by giving the mannequins 
signs to carry. You may also be able to tie-in a ‘‘Mannequin 
Popularity Contest’’ for this stunt, adding further interest and 
aiding your newspaper publicity campaign on it through the 
medium of photos of the entries. 

In staging this stunt, be sure to keep it smart. Don’t eall it 
a “‘Fashion Show’’ — it’s a ‘‘Mannequin Parade.’’ Build up 
prestige for it by calling attention to the ‘‘Parisian’’ angle. Make 
references to the running of the Grand Prix, the Auteuil races, 
ete., all of which are great fashion events in the French capital, 
where mannequins from world-famous shops parade to show off 
the new styles. It isan atmosphere build-up for ‘‘The Crash”’ 
which you shouldn’t miss, mentioning also in your publicity that 


Ruth Chatterton appears as a model in a smart New York shop 


Distribute a letter house-to-house, in the mails and from your 
theatre, developing the ‘‘newlywed”’ angle as follows: 
eR So enc ok : 


You are probably one of the many millions who read 
the news of the marriage of Ruth Chatterton and George 
Brent, her handsome new leading man about whom she 
said, ‘‘Where has he been all my life?’’ when she first 
saw him in a screen test. 

We are proud to announce that the ................ 
Theatre will be the first to show, next Friday, the Screen’s 
most famous newlyweds together again for the first time 
since their romantic marriage in ‘‘The Crash.’’ We are 
making the engagement, of ‘‘The Crash,’’ a gala event in 
order to pay homage to Ruth Chatterton and George Brent 
in appreciation for the many hours of delightful enter- 
tainment they have given us during their notable screen 
careers. 

‘“The Crash,’’ is based upon the stock market collapse 
of 1929 and shows the effect it had upon a nation’s people. 
Miss Chatterton and George Brent, by a strange coinci- 
dence, are husband and wife in the picture. 

We feel confident that you will enjoy the picture and 
we hope to see you with all the other prominent people 
who have already signified their intention to attend ‘‘The 
Crash.”’ 

Cordially Yours, 


Maviaverol 335. . Theatre. 
POOUUUYVEUTOUEYOROOEETOQEOOUGGAVOEOULAUUEEOUGQUUOOUAVOUEOUEOUSUUOEUESERUOESHERAEHUOUOLPEOEESOGGEEE OU EEE ROA OOUPEUOOHEE OOOOH 


STAFF COSTUMES 


Dress your staff formally for the presentation of ‘‘The Crash.’’ 
Have the cashier wear a smart evening gown, the ushers cutaway 
coats and striped trousers. Put a silk hat on your doorman. 
Put sashes on all employees, reading ‘‘Welcome—Ruth Chat- 
terton-George Brent, The Newlyweds, in ‘The Crash.’’’ Have 
the ticket-taker say ‘‘Thank you and congratulations on coming 
to see Mr. and Mrs. Brent, in their best picture.’’ 


ENUHOOADOAYEUAUUGVOASEOSUOAGEOAGEEGEOAEEEUESEERELEEU AU 


NEWLYWED WELCOME 


The recent marriage of Ruth Chatterton and George Brent 
gives you one of the greatest exploitation possibilities you’ve 
ever had. Base an entire campaign on the idea of welcoming 
to your city and theatre ‘‘The Screen’s Newest Newlyweds.’’ 
Put over the stars and you put over the picture. The picture 
does not lend itself to ordinary ballyhoo and exploitation; the 
‘“‘newlywed’’ angle, therefore, gives you a legitimate and out-of- 
the-ordinary means of putting it over. The following ideas will 
give you a good conception of the possibilities in the ‘‘newly- 
wed’’ angle, every one of which will further cement the film fan 
following of Chatterton and Brent: 


HMLUUGEAVOAEEUUEAGUUECSAUUUAUUASEOE USGA 


—- IT WILL PAY YOU! in several sequences of the picture. ) 
— , LN lh, ~~ -Use-the special 3 column, 4-styie fasiion mat of Orry-Kelly 
ee a designs in thi ti f lici 
CHATTERTON-BRENT LETTER g is section as one of your publicity plants. 


UEVOEYEUUUAUUUTUUUUPEOUUEUUEUEAOUUULUA EE 


FREE “LINDA” COAT TIE-UP 


Warner-First National has affected a tie-up, national in scope, 
with the manufacturers of the ‘‘Swansdown Linda Coat,”’’ 
adapted from a coat worn by Ruth Chatterton in ‘‘The Crash,’’ 
and named after her character name. The tie-up gives exhibi- 
tors window displays and other advertising material without 
cost and is executed by the coat manufacturers, from playdates 





furnished to them by the booking department. This assures you 
of display on the tie-up in advance of and during the run of the 
picture. 

Advertising material in the tie-up consists of mats, placards, 
circulars, mailing cards, trade paper advertising, local pewspaper 
advertising and large 24 x 36 inch window posters. Stills from 
the production supplementing the poster are to be furnished by 
the individual exhibitors playing the picture in each city. This 
is also supplementary to special stills to be furnished by the manu- 
facturer, as illustrated. 

In addition, the cooperating dealers will credit the picture with the 


same line as is used on the still illustrated. The dealers window will carry 
local theatre and playdate credits and information. 


This tie-up gives you an opportunity to get window display on “The 
Crash” in the best stores in your city. For complete tie-up details, write, ~ 
giving your play date to: 


MR. M. SPIVAK 
Advertising Agency 
205 West 34th Street New York City 


HUVUUVEUUAUOTOOOAGOOAUOOUEAEAAOOESEOEAUEUEREUOEE SAE 
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Free 
Fictionization 


The October issue of Movie 
Mirror will feature a fictioni- 
zation of ‘‘The Crash.’’ Contact 
all your local magazine dealers 
now, requesting them to tie-up 
with you for their own good 


in placing signs on their stands’ 


to the following effect: 


OUT NOW! 
The Latest Issue of 
“MOVIE MIRROR” 


Read the Story of Ruth Chat- 
terton and George Brent in 
their greatest hit 


“THE CRASH” 


Then see it on the Screen at 
the 
STRAND THEATRE 


Beginning Saturday 





Sell your newspaper editor 
the idea of running the fiction- 
ization, illustrated with stills, 
prior to or during the run of 
“‘The Crash.’’ CREDIT MUST 
BE GIVEN TO ‘“‘MOVIE MIR- 
ROR’’ BY THE NEWSPAPER. 
Announce in theatre and news- 
paper that ‘‘The Daily News’’ 
will run the story of ‘‘The 
Crash’’ through the courtesy 
of ‘‘Movie Mirror.’’ 


Tn 


Crash Survivors 
Contact local people who 
were hurt in the 1929 crash and 
have since recouped for news- 
paper interviews as to the 


svssons derived fromthe crash, — 


general impressions, ete. Have 
them tell how their wives stuck 


to them through thick and 


thin. 
UNINVANDAUAEAANUAHNUSASUAUUN0EOODELOADUDUALEAANGAGQANCAOOEOUAOOGEOOOOBSOASEQEAEEOTRUEUAG 


Book Store 
Tie-ups 

‘‘The Crash’’ is based on the 
best-selling novel by Larry 
Barratto entitled ‘‘Children of 
Pleasure.’’ Contact local book 
stores for display on the book, 
crediting it as the basis of ‘‘The 
Orash.’’ Use plenty of clinch 
stills in the windows. Be eare- 
ful the copy does not confuse 
the titles on novel and picture. 
The publishers of ‘‘Children of 
Pleasure’’ are Farrar & Rine- 
hart. 


BUMEOHUALUUASAASUAUOAGUUSOAGUUGLEUAUOEULEUSEAUEEUEUU AEA 


Teaser Campaign 


Two weeks in advance of 
your playdate and one week 
in advance of opening, start 
planting teasers around town 
and in the newspapers on ‘‘The 
Crash.’’ Utilize tack cards, 
sidewalk stencils and one-sheets 
for the outdoor teaser cam- 
paign. For your newspaper 
teaser campaign, spot the 
teaser lines throughout the 
pages, general and classified. 
Make it a real teaser campaign, 
seeing to it that no announce- 
ments of the picture are made 
too prematurely. Use these 
lines, among others, for the 
teasers: nl 


REMEMBER THE CRASH! 
THE CRASH IS COMING! 
WATCH FOR THE CRASH! 
LOOK OUT FOR THE CRASH! 


THE ORASH WILL DO YOU 
GOooD! 


DON’T GET CAUGHT SHORT— 
THE CRASH IS COMING! 


BAURAADRENELATEITOASDASUUASUNHAEOAELONAHUASODADEASOOTSEOUHASUESER AR EALU ASA 
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MERCHANT TIE-UPS 


The ‘‘newlywed’’ angle gives you an opportunity to tie-up 
with every merchant in town, whether department or specialty 
store, grocery or garage. In this connection promote a double- 
truck cooperative ad with the assistance of your newspaper’s 
advertising manager. In return for the suggestion you should be 
able to promote large space on the page for your own ad on 
‘*The Crash.”’ 

‘Have the merchants hold a ‘“NEWLYWED WELCOME 
WEEK.’’ Try to get the license bureau to give reduced rates 
for marriage certificates as a publicity stunt. Have the cooperat- 
ing merchants advertise special prices: NEWLYWED SALES. 
Have them feature merchandise which newlyweds need when they 
start housekeeping. Whoop it up to a fare-thee-well basing the 
entire idea on Ruth Chatterton and George Brent, the Screen’s 
Most Famous Newlyweds, in the first picture since their sensa- 
tional marriage. 

For window displays with the cooperating merchants, use 
plenty of stills of Chatterton and Brent together, following the 
newlywed angle throughout, Have a few of the stores feature 
formally clothed dummies in their windows, along with the mer- 
chandise ‘‘every newlywed couple needs.”’ 

The most obvious possibilities for this newlywed tie-up with 
the merchants are furniture, department, specialty, hardware, 
drug, grocery, gift, book, and shoe stores. You ean even get 
automobile dealer ads in on this angle. 

Leave no stone unturned in tying up the entire merchant popu- 
lation of town on the Chatterton-Brent ‘‘NEWLYWED WEL- 
COME WEEK.’’ It is one of the most effective stunts you can 
pull on ‘‘The Crash.’’ 


AVVUUUEUUUUUAEEAUAUUE UATE 


SPECIAL SONG SLIDES > 


Follow through further on the marriage angle with a special 
organ novelty program, using such songs as ‘‘Here Comes The 
Bride,’’ ‘‘At Dawning,’’ ‘‘Oh Promise Me,’’ ete. Have the organ- 
ist announce that he has chosen, the numbers in honor of Chat- 
terton and Brent, the screen’s newest and most popular newly- 
weds. He should be able to make up a clever entertaining novelty 
on this for a community sing which will be effective advance 
publicity on ‘‘The Crash.’’ 

In addition, have the organist play ‘‘Here Comes The Bride’’ 
before the trailer goes on and before the feature, timing his solo 
so it ends as the titling music goes on. 


BUTHECUUUUVEERAUAUOUEUEUUUUEOOLEGELEE USUAL 


"RUTH CHATTERTON 
~~ GEORGE BRENT 


The Secreen’s Most Famous Newlyweds 


“THE CRASH” 


The first picture since their 
sensational marriage 





Pull end of ticker tape to get the 
Lowdown on The Love Market. 


STRAND = 


TICKER AND TAPE NOVELTY 


Clever novelty size as illustrated. Ticker tape can be pulled out 
through a slot, imitating regular ticker. Tape is 12” long and carries 
selling copy. Prices, complete with theatre imprinting, are: 


10,000. $6.00 per M; 5,000. $6.50 per M; 3,000. $7.00 per M; 
1,000__._ $7.50; 500. $4.50 
Order directly from 
ECONOMY NOVELTY & PRINTING CO. 
239 West 39th Street New York City 
Not at Exchange 


Tieker Service 
On Scores. 

You can utilize the news- 
paper and the current interest 
in baseball and football by furn- 
ishing ticker service on game 
scores to patrons of your thea- 
tre. Tie-up with the newspaper 
to phone the scores to you the 
minute they come in. An- 
nounce them on the screen, via 
slides, or through the public ad- 
dress system. Credit the news- 
paper for furnishing the scores 
by way of its news ticker, the 
same kind of ticker which 
threatened the love of Ruth 
Chatterton and George Brent 
in ‘‘The Crash’’ which plays 
your theatre next week. Make 
a previous announcement in the 
newspaper about the _ score 
courtesy. Be sure to mention 
that complete details of the 
game can be read in ‘‘ The Daily 
News,’’ which furnished you 
with the ticker service. If pos- 
sible, place a ticker in the lobby 
of your theatre, right next to 
the box-office. If no tie-up is 
possible, get the scores over the 
radio and give them to your 
audiences. 

Another possibility is the 
mounting of a large score black- 
board on your marquee, where 
you can write the scores as 
they come in. You are sure to 
benefit from the crowds gath- 
ering in front of the theatre to 
know how the World’s Series 
or their favorite football team 
is making out. 


HALUHOUUAVOTRTOOUTEEOTAEGAUAUAAEEEU AAU EOE 


Under Marquee 
Ticker Tape 


—_ hanie” 


device wuicu Cau we placed 
under the marquee for a ticker 
‘‘blow-up’’ effect. Spot a 
spindle at each corner of the 
marquee. Have them fixed so 
that a small motor will turn 
them. Stretch a piece of yellow 
canvas around both of them 
so that a belt is formed which © 
turns with the spindles. Have 
an advertising message on the 
canvas of the same lettering 
used on regular ticker tape. 
Use this message for the ticker: 
FLASH: RUTH CHATTERTON, 
GEORGE BRENT REACH NEW 
HIGH IN: *““THE CRASH”’— 
COMING NEXT WEEK — 
GET IN ON THE GROUND 
FLOOR — FOR ENTERTAIN- 
MENT PREFERRED.” 


GHUHYURUEUOLGUOANUPOEUVOAOOUSUPGEUOGGEASEOESUGHOAAEUUA EPA 


Stock Market 
Report 


Make up your own ‘‘stock 
market report’? on ‘‘The 
Crash’’ at little expense and 
for big effect. Have yellow 
paper of the type used for 
ticker tape cut in 12 inch 
lengths with the following mes- 
sage printed on it in regular 
ticker type: THE STRAND’S 
CONFIDENTIAL MARKET RE- 
PORTER ADVISES YOU TO 
GET IN ON THE GROUND 
FLOOR OF ‘“ENTERTAIN- 
MENT, PREFERRED” BY SEE- 
ING RUTH CHATTERTON 
AND GEORGE BRENT—THEY 
REACH NEW HIGH IN “THE 
CRASH” — IT’S A SURE 
THING INVESTMENT — ALL 
NEXT WEEK. 

Have the ticker tape folded 
and placed in a small envelope 
on the cover of which you 
should print: INSIDE — IN- 
SIDE INFORMATION ON 
‘“THE CRASH.’’ TAKE OUR 
TIP ON THE LOVE MAR- 
KET. 


CATCHLINES THAT SELL STAR’S ROMANCE 


The Screen’s Famous Newlyweds in Their Second Smashing Success. 


bs 


k 


United in Real Life—Now United on the Screen. 


* 


* 


It’s Their First Picture Since Their Sensational Marriage. 





* 


ale 
7 


America’s Foremost Actress and Her Sensational Husband Star in 
Their Greatest Screen Success. 


* 


* 


The Screen’s Greatest Lovers Portraying Roles So Real, So Vital. 
They Led to the Altar. 


* 


The Great Lovers of the 
* 


* 


Sereen in Their Second Big Hit. 


** 


The Screen’s Famous Newlyweds in Roles That Give You an 
Insight Into Their Very Souls. 


* 


* 


The Latest Stock Market Quotations on Morals. 


* 


** 


Are Thrill-Hungry Wives on the “Up-and-Up” With 
*“Down-and-Out” Husbands? 


% 


* 


Have Hard Times Made Women Desperate for Good Times? 


* 


Are Girls Taking the E 


* 


* 


asiest Way Out of the Crash? 


* 


Can Thrill-Hungry Wives Live and Love Without the Luxuries of 1928? 


* 


* * 


Is There a Depression in Morals? 





PLANT THIS SPECIAL FASHION LAYOUT 
ON YOUR PAPER’S STYLE PAGE 





RUTH CHATTERTON DISPLAYS NEWEST SPECIAL 
COSTUMES BY ORRY-KELLY IN “THE CRASH” 


Gowns by Orry-Kelly, 

the newest fashion 
designer sensation 
in Hollywood. 







These are Orry-Kelly’s original de- 
signs for Ruth Chatterton. 





Cut No.15 Cut 45c Mat 15C 


Orry-Kelly, hailed in Hollywood and Paris as one of the greatest living style creators, 
designed the four costumes illustrated here for Ruth Chatterton, star of ‘‘The Crash,’’ which 


Comes te the ee Theatre next 


she recently married, as her leading man. 


The details of the specially designed Orr 


are as follows: 


This unusual black wool cape and dress 
ensemble worn by Ruth Chatterton in ‘‘The 
Crash,’’ strikes a new high in early fall 
street wear. The blouse of the dress is a 
black and white checked wool—the cape 
is lined in the same material. The detail 
work is completed by a black and white bow 
on the small shallow brimmed hat. A gray 
silk ascot stock fits softly around the throat 
and the silver fox is one more sophisticated 
touch. 

Probably one of the most striking evening 
gowns to be seen this year is this model cre- 
ated by Orry-Kelly for Ruth Chatterton. It 
is brown sheer crepe with hand painted 
shadings by the designer himself. The mili- 
tary motif here is carried out in a formal 
way by the shoulder epaulets attaching them- 
selves to the bodice by two rhinestone and 
pear! pins. 

Ruth Chatterton believes in sheltering her 


epuet et , with George Brent, whom 


y-Kelly costumes, reading from left to right, 


face from the wintry blasts and this is the 
way Orry-Kelly solved the problem for her. 
The black broadcloth coat with modified 
dolman sleeves, is topped by a lei collar of 
silver fox, tied at the side with a loop of 
black broadcloth. The French felt has a 
narrow brim and a shallow crown. Gray 
and black accessories are worn, re-electing 
this charming lady as Queen of smartdom. 


This formal gown worn by Miss Chatter- 
ton is a true example of beauty in a dress. 
It is made of black chiffon velvet, a- medium 
which is unsurpassable for adding grace to 
to figure. The dropped shoulder line and 
long train are two instances where the de- 
signer triumphs. Fine black net frames the 
neck and the small puff sleeves fall just 
above the elbow. Orry-Kelly says nothing 
but pearls can be worn with this dress . . 
therein lies the secret of intelligent de- 
signing. 





4x5—-Colored positive only... . $2.00 
—Set (positive and negative) . 3.00 


3 Y44x4—Colored (positive only) 1.50 
—Set (positive and negative). 2.25 


Order by Number N-334 


Be sure to specify and include remit- 
tance with order to avoid parcel post 


and C. O. D. charges. 


NATIONAL STUDIOS, Inc. 
226 West 56th St., New York, N. Y. 
AUUQVOOOOOTATAQEOEOOUUTAVENOOUCSOOOEOVEOUCASOUONOUGASUOOOOOOOUOOOQEEOOUUAGESEELOOUUAETR 


AUTOGRAPHED 
PHOTO 





Imitation autographed photo- 
graphs of Ruth Chatterton, 
size 8 x 10 inches, varnished to 
give effect of real still. Use 
back for announcement on pic- 
ture and plavdate. Teo them 
for nouse-to-house, store, and 
theatre distribution. $7.50 per 
thousand. Great matinee give- 
aways and in conjunction with 
‘‘Mannequin Parade’’ out- 
lined elsewhere in this section. 
Not at exchange—order direct 
from 


GORDON - GREENE 
PRINTING CORPORATION 


142 West 24th Street 
New York City 
Cash with order or C.O.D. 


FTTUUOUATUETTT 














In brilliant shades especially for sus- 
pension in your lobby or under your 
marquee. Size 20 x 30 inches, 
printed on heavy, durable canvas. 
With. eyelets ready for hanging. 
Economically Priced at 

45c EACH 


Available only from 


MORRIS LIBERMAN 
729 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Cash with order or C. O. D. 


NOT AT EXCHANGE 
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CURRENT PUBLICITY STORIES 


Opening Day 
Story 





Chatterton-Brent Again 
Together in “The Crash,” 
Now At The .._. Theatre 


The hectic days of post-war stock 
gambling, the spectacular crash of 
the stock market, the ruin of the idle 





rich who went down with it, are de- . 


picted dramatically for the first time 
on the motion picture screen in “The 
Crash,” starring Ruth Chatterton and 
with the sensational George Brent 
again her leading man which opens 
today atether ee Theatre. 
The picture, presented with all the 
fastidious lavishness typical of a 
Ruth Chatterton starring vehicle, is 
based on the successful novel, ‘Chil- 
dren of Pleasure,” by Larry Barratto. 


Against this colorful background is 
vividly told the story of a young 
couple who have made a fortune in 
the market, only to lose it, like thou- 
sands of others, in the debacle that 
ended a nation’s gambling for quick 
riches. Ruth Chatterton as the stock 
broker’s wife, and George Brent, in 
the role of the rapidly rising broker, 
earry the burden of the drama, 
which sweeps from the penthouses of 
Park Avenue to the tropical latitudes 
of Bermuda and back to the metrop- 
olis before the events that engulf the 
husband. and wife, finally run their 
course. 


Surrounding Miss Chatterton and 
George Brent, who is her husband, is 
an exceptionally able cast consisting 
of Hardie Albright, Henry Kolker, 
Ivan Simpson, Paul Cavanagh, Lois 
Wilson, Barbara leonard,  Rich- 
ard Tucker, Helen Vinson, Edith 
Kingdon and Virginia Hammond. 
William Dieterle, whose name is 
identified with such successes as “The 
Last Flight” and “Jewel Robbery” 
directed the production, which is an 
adaptation by the author of the novel 
in collaboration with Earl Baldwin, 
author of many outstanding screen 
adantations._ 


Miss Chatterton’s wardrobe during 
the early scenes of the picture is de- 
clared by fashion experts to eclipse 
anything this star has presented for 
the delectation of women fans since 
she came to the screen. 


REVIEW 


Don’t Miss ‘‘The Crash’ — 
Chatterton-Brent Superb! 


oom 








Score another outstanding success 
for Ruth Chatterton and George 
Brent, Hollywood’s sensation, who re- 
cently were married to each other. 
They certainly make the finest screen 
team that has come this way in a long, 
long time. 


PATE POs. ae eer tee, Theatre last 
night they delighted a capacity audi- 
ence in their latest First National 
picture, “The Crash,” a dramatic and 
smashing story 
“of the stock 

market collapse, 
and its effect 
on the rich. 


Miss Chatter- 
ton has never 
appeared in a 
finer picture. 
And certainly 
she has never 
before had such 
a fine leading 
man as_ Brent 


who, as in “The 


GEORGE BRENT Rich Are Al- 
Cut No. 16 eur: ” 
Cut 15¢ Mat 5c ways “With Us 


with the same star, again proves that 
he is one of the best screen leading 
men in Hollywood. 





“The Crash” is something more 
than just a spectacular drama of the 
follies of the idle rich, however. In 
its scope, it undertakes to bring home 
the extent to which the speculative 
mania had seized on all classes. It 
brings out, in a dynamic and startling 
manner, what happened when the 
bubble burst. 

It is entertainment, and what en- 
tertainment! The story deals with a 
beautiful wife, sent by her broker 
husband to win, from an_ inter- 
national banker with her “charm,” 
tips on the market. Just before the 
erash she is sent again. This time 
her charm fails. The unexpected 
drama, the unlooked for results, of 
this failure, makes a story that is full 
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Ruth Chatterton as Linda in “The 
Crash,” her second starring picture 
for First National, in which George 
Brent, her husband, plays the lead- 
ing male role. 
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of punch, loaded with thrills and 
with unexpected twists. 


Miss Chatterton was never more 
charming than she is as Linda Gault, 
the extravagant wife of a struggling 
broker. She plays each sequence 
with charm and with a fine dramatic 
touch, that is all her own. 

Brent is superb as the husband, 
carrying a role that might well be 
overdone, but never for an instant 
bringing it anything but sincerity 
and genuineness. 

Every member of the cast is excel- 
lent, including Paul Cavanagh as the 
other man; Helen Vinson, Hardie Al- 
bright, Lois Wilson, Ivan Simpson, 
Henry Kolker, Barbara Leonard and 
Richard Tucker. 

In “The Crash,” William Dieterle 
again demonstrates that he is one of 
the finest directors in Hollywood. 
His direction, smooth and subtle adds 
greatly to the interest of the story. 

One paragraph, certainly, should be 
devoted to Miss Chatterton’s gowns. 
Prohahlv ~ever hofore has a star had 
such an array of advance fashions as 
is displayed in “The Crash,” Orry- 
Kelly, a new designer in Hollywood, 
has certainly demonstrated in this 
picture that he is a stylist with the 
creative ability of a genius. 

“The Crash” was adapted from the 
successful novel, “Children of 
Pleasure,” by Larry Barratto. It is 
a timely, thrilling story loaded with 
popular appeal that makes an ideal 
vehicle for Miss Chatterton and Mr. 
Brent. 

It is a GREAT picture. Don’t miss 
it! 


Prd day of run 


Army And Stage Gave 
George Brent His Training 





The army and the stage gave 
George Brent, who plays with Ruth 
Chatterton in “The Crash,” at the 
ease ee Sen ee Theatre, the train- 
ing and experience that has made him 
one of Hollywood’s most sought-after 
leading men. Born in Dublin, Brent 
had made a name for himself among 
the Abbey Theatre players in that 
city, and had distinguished himself 
as a dispatch-bearer in the Irish 
rebel army, by the time he was twenty 
years old. 

His activities as a militant Irish- 
man eventually made him a fugitive 
from the British authorities, and he 
made his escape to America. Here he 
took up the more peaceful occupation 
of actor, and for six years played in 
stock in various parts of the United 
States. With an aptitude for manage- 
ment, Brent organized and operated 
six stock companies of his own, in 
Colorado, Florida and other states. 
During his years of stock playing, he 
accumulated a repertory of more than 
three hundred parts, which he de- 
clares make it simple for him to suc- 
cessfully interpret any role a play- 
wright can create. — 

It took Hollywood more than a year 
to discover George Brent, but once 
his ability was recognized by Warner 
Bros.-First National studios, he be- 
gan rapidly making up for lost time. 
Ruth Chatterton pronounced him “The 
best leading man she had ever known,” 
and insisted upon having him in the 
principal role in “The Crash,” her 
second starring vehicle for First Na- 
tional. 


Boat day of ran 


Popular Screen Team 
Seen Again In ‘The Crash’ 


One of the most popular screen 
teams around which there hovers an 
air of real romance, seen in this city 
in many months is delighting huge 
audiences—ats the=. <2 sk Theatre 
this week where Ruth Chatterton and 
George Brent are appearing in the 
dramatic story of the stock market 
erash, “The Crash.” 

Brent, the sensational new leading 
man, who is also her husband, again 
plays opposite Miss Chatterton in 
this story, after their initial success 
together in “The Rich Are Always 
With Us.” 

“The Crash,” which has been called 
Miss Chatterton’s finest picture, is 
proving one of the most popular films 
of the season. 





Aw day of run 


Ruth Chatterton Wears 
Gorgeous Clothes In Film 





Ruth Chatterton, in the stunning 
setting of dull black velvet and pearls, 
is the feast in store for the eyes of 
the patrons of the -.7. 24% Theatre 
where her latest picture, ‘The Crash,” 
is on the sereen with George Brent, 
to whom she was recently married, 
again playing opposite her. 

This attractive fashion creation, but 
one of twenty-two equally fascinating 
costumes to be worn by the star, 
originated in the mind of Orry-Kelly, 
First National designer, who created 
all her gowns for the picture. Leav- 
ing Miss Chatterton’s beautiful 
shoulders bare, he swathed her in 
the midnight velvet, close fitting to 
the point where it reaches a long train, 
and then added the master’s touch— 
a narrow flare of starched black tulle 
around the dropped neckline of the 
decolletage. 

The pearls, in a long rope reachino 


to her knees, bring out fhe autiness 


of the velvet and the whiteness of 
her skin. i 

This outfit was not only very strik- 
ing, but in perfect harmony with Miss 
Chatterton’s character in “The Crash,” 
a story dealing with the effect of the 
stock market crash on the idle rich. 
The exceptional supporting cast in- 
cludes Paul Cavanagh, Hardie AlIl- 
bright, Henry Kolker, Ivan Simpson, 
Lois Wilson, Barbara Leonard, Vir- 
ginia Hammond and Edith Kingdon. 

The picture is adapted from Larry 
Barratto’s novel, “Children of 
Pleasure.” 


7 day of run 


Ruth Chatterton Once 
Supported Henry Kolker 





Henry Kolker, who plays the role 
of John Fair, international banker, 
in Ruth Chatterton’s “The Crash,” 
NOW ate (NOs oe cee Theatre, 
played an important part in the early 
theatrical career of the First National 
star. 

It was the year during which Kol- 
ker was starring in “The Great 
Name,” one of the most successful 
dramas of its day. The company had 
concluded its Broadway run and was 
getting ready to leave for an extended 
engagement in Chicago. The actress 
playing the ingenue role was leaving 
the company for another engagement, 
and Kolker, as the star, spent several 
days in considering applicants for the 
part, only to reject all of them. 

“The morning before we left,” said 
Kolker, “a young girl came in to see 
me, accompanied by her mother. She 
had only had a little experience in 


stock, but she struck me at once as 


the player I had been looking for. 

“T engaged her. She was with the 
company for three months and we 
were all delighted with her work. 
The little girl’s name was Ruth Chat- 
terton. We’ve been friends from that 
day, but this is the first time we have 
played together since, either on the 
stage or the screen.” 


“The Crash” is Miss Chatterton’s 


second starring production for First 
National and is an adaptation of 
Larry Barratto’s successful novel, 
“Children of Pleasure,” dealing with 
the effect of the stock market crash 
on the idle rich. 
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Brent’s Record 7 Varied 
Type Roles In 6 Months 





George Brent’s screen career as 
First National’s busiest leading man 
can hardly be said to lack variety, 
for within less than six months he 
has played seven different type roles. 
His first role with Barbara Stanwyck 
in “So Big,” was that of a famous 
artist. Then he was an author and 
newspaper correspondent in “The 
Rich Are Always With Us,” starring 
Ruth Chatterton. In “Miss Pinker- 
ton” with Joan Blondell, Brent played 
a police inspector. The scene shifted 
to the Dakota wheat field and he was 
a farmer in “The Purchase Price,” 
opposite Barbara Stanwyck. While 
in “Week-End Marriage,” with Lo- 
retta) Young he was a business man. 

Now he is to be seen as a success- 
ful Wall Street trader in Ruth Chat- 
terton’s current starring vehicle “The 
Crash,” adapted from Larry Bar- 
ratto’s novel, “Children of Pleasure,” 
COLmOntly At ciee Shas oad. Theatre. 
William Dieterle directed, the excep- 
tional supporting cast which includes 
Paul Cavanagh, Hardie Albright, 
Henry Kolker, Ivan Simpson, Lois 
Wilson, Barbara Leonard, Virginia 
Hammond and Edith Kingdon. It is 
a story of the effect of the stock 
market on the idle rich. 


Ou day of run 


Knowledge Of French 
Helped Barbara Leonard 





A knowledge of a foreign language 
may be an advantage to an actress in 
more ways than one. In Barbara 
Leonard’s case, her ability to speak 
French like a Parisienne won her the 
role of Celeste, Ruth- Chatterton’s 
French maid in the star’s current 
production for First National, “The 
Crash;”?. now “at NG a.seca re 
Theatre, with George Brent as the 


Ta Sa "ol 
role, not because sne was able to read 
French lines correctly, but because her 
facility in the language gave her the 
correct accent in speaking English 
that an imported maid should have. 

Born in San _ Francisco, Miss 
Leonard was educated in Paris and 
Lausanne, Switzerland, and is as com- 
pletely at home in French as in her 
mother tongue. 


@ 
ui day of run 


Ruth Chatterton Spends 
Spare Time Seeing Films 





That period known as “between pic- 
tures” may be the occasion for a vaca- 
tion in the mountains or a yachting 
cruise for other Hollywood stars, but 
it offers no such opportunity for 
recreation to Ruth Chatterton, now 
Sb ines ss eae Theatre in “The 
Crash,” adapted from Larry Barratto’s 
novel, “Children of Pleasure.” 

Except for the fact that she does 
not have to put on make-up and ap- 
pear on the set, Miss Chatterton is 
often as busy betwen pictures as she 
is during production. Hight to ten 
hours a day is her habitual routine. 
Keeping herself up to the minute on 
the latest developments in pictures 
occupies a great deal of her time. 
She is as well informed about current 
productions as a stock broker is about 
the daily state of the market. She 
spends many hours every week looking 
at pictures, both those made by her 
fellow-stars on the First National lot 
and the productions of other studios. 
And her own dual knowledge of the 
theatre, in which she has been both 
director and player herself, gives her 
a double interest in every picture 
which she studies, as she keenly 
analyzes each from both the acting 
and directorial angles. 

“The Crash” is a story of the effect_ 
of the stock crash on the idle rich. 

For the support of Ruth Chatter- 
ton, First National has assembled a 
brilliant cast. George Brent, now her 
husband, is again her leading man. . 
Paul Cavanagh, Hardie Albright, 
Ivan Simpson, Henry Kolker, Arnold 
Korff, Barbara Leonard, Juliette 
Compton, Lois Wilson, Virginia Ham- 
mond and Helena Phillips are en- 
trusted with important roles in the 
drama. 


CURRENT FEATURE STORIES 


(CURRENT FEATURE) 


Ruth Chatterton Born to 
Succeed—Has Royal Grace 


Born in another age, Ruth Chatterton, who is now at the 


EROS eo ee Theatre .... 


ESTE ves oes , in ‘‘The Crash,’’ 


might have been the power behind some throne, a woman of 
destiny whose whims and fancies would have changed the history 


of nations. 


She has the power, the regal air, the assurance and the 
intelligence to have done all that and more. The theatrical 
world has been her oyster since that eventful day when she 


won a leading role in a Henry Miller 
stage production—by telephone. But 
any other world would have been hers 
too, had she turned her exceptional 
talents in another direction. 

Born to a modern world — a world 
of popular government and fading 
monarchies, Miss Chatterton has used 
her amazing powers to climb to her 
place as one of the first ladies of the 
stage and screen. She has competi- 
tion, of course. But she has survived 
it all with a serene confidence in her 
own destiny and a supreme indiffer- 
ence to the challenge of the others. 

Garbo, Swanson, Bennett, Pickford 
—had they been born in time—might 
also have swayed history, but none 
of them would have ruled with quite 
so steady a hand, with quite such 
mental and physical poise as could 
Ruth Chatterton. Even now they 
might dispute Miss Chatterton’s title 
given her by some as “First Lady of 
the Screen,” but Chatterton would 
take no part in the dispute. It is one 
of the prerogatives of royalty—even 
theatrical royalty—to be indifferent 
to the pretenders’ claims. 


Has Powerful Personality 

A unique and powerful personality 
is Ruth Chatterton. It is evident now 
that nothing could have stopped her 
in her march to fame and fortune. 
It is true that she was born to that 
American counterpa~t of royalty, 
riches, and that sh »ad lost that 
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- ._av she could 
act as well as a leading lady she 
had just seen perform on a Wash- 
ington stage. 

It is also true that she got her 
first theatrical place on a dare—but 
the amazing thing is that she got it 
without training, preparation or 
recommendation. It is equally true 
that for a time Miss Chatterton and 
her mother lived on a miserly self 
apportioned allowance of fifty cents 
daily to make the family exchequer 
last over lean times, but it is not 
true that Chatterton herself was ever 
discouraged at heart or ever became 
unconvinced of her eventual success 
in the medium she had~chosen for 
her life’s career. 

After her first success, Ruth Chat- 
terton bought a fur coat and went 
to Europe. 


Private Life Her Own 


If there have been lean spots in 
her life since then the world knows 
nothing of them. In truly regal 
fashion she has decreed that her pri- 
vate life is her own and not even 
the insistence of a Hollywood chatter 
writer can make her change her mind. 
She neither confirms nor denies re- 
ports about her and her favorite 
statement to would-be interviewers is: 

“Ask me no leading questions—be- 
eause I'll give you no answers.” 

Chatterton reached Hollywood, a 
eountry new to her, as a stage pro- 
ducer. She carefully weighed an 
offer for a screen test and eventually 
agreed to it. The test was a failure 
with everyone except Emil Jannings, 
just then tottering from his Holly- 
wood throne because of the advent of 
the new talking pictures. One of the 
last gestures this actor made in 
America was to demand Ruth Chat- 
terton as his leading lady in “Sins of 
the Fathers.” 


When the Jannings regime fell the 
Chatterton reign started. 


It has carried on ever since. 
“Madame X,” “Sarah and Son,” “The 
Right to Love,” “Once a Lady,” and 
“Tomorrow and Tomorrow,” followed 
“Sins of the Fathers.” When Warner 
Bros. signed Miss Chatterton to a 
long term contract, beginning with 
the production “The Rich Are Always 
With Us,” the actress was about the 
most popular American feminine star 
in the motion picture business. Her 
position is still unchallenged as First 
National releases her latest picture, 
“The Crash.” 


Miss Chatterton’s truly royal statas 
in pictures is accepted almost un- 
consciously by members of the casts 
and crews with which she works as well 
as by the public generally. She is a 
quiet, kindly, thoughtful member of 
the cast when working on a picture— 
but it is an impersonal attitude. 


Is Popular with Casts 


She is dignified always, charming 
without fail, aloof and glamorous, 
fascinating in her imperious inner 
solitude. Her associates feel this and 
respect it. She is uniformly popular 
with those who worked with her in 
“The Crash,” but not many of them 
can say they really know the real 
Ruth Chatterton. 


She never eats in the. studio - 


restaurant. Even the scintillatine 

~-~ce Bennett, who worked on 
tug same studio lot, does not approach 
the unapproachable Chatterton in her 
attitude of detachment from studio 
life in general. Miss Chatterton is 
the only star on the Warner Bros.- 
First National roster of stars — and 
it ineludes such names as George 
Arliss, Richard Barthelmess, Barbara 
Stanwyck, Kay Francis, William 
Powell, Joe E. Brown, Edward G. 
Robinson and Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., 
as well as many others almost equally 
famous — who is accorded the com- 
fort of a studio bungalow. 


Alone Has Studio Bungalow 
Within its charming if simple 
confines, she lives a secluded existence 
between scenes during the making of 
a picture; there she entertains her 
friends, indulges in her favorite 
pastime of arguing about important 
issues of the times. Garbo is mys- 
terious. Bennett is spectacular. 
Swanson is extravagant. But only 
Chatterton is regal in Hollywood. 


Born to a modern world, Ruth 
Chatterton has to be content to reign 
over the world of make-believe on 
stage and screen. But had she reached 
this mundane sphere a few hundred 
years earlier she might easily have 
played hob with a good many pages 
of history. 

“The Crash” is Miss Chatterton’s 
second picture under the First Na- 
tional banner. George Brent, who 
played opposite her in the first, “The 
Rich Are Always With Us,” and who 
has recently married Ruth Chatterton, 
is again her leading man. The cast 
includes Hardie Albright, Lois Wilson, 
Helen Vinson, Paul Cavanagh, Ivan 
Simpson, Henry Kolker, Richard 
Tucker and Barbara Leonard. 

William Dieterle directed this pic- 
ture, adapted from Larry Barratto’s 


great novel, “Children of Pleasure.” 


PLAY THESE VITAPHONE SHORTS FOR A 
WELL BALANCED PROGRAM 


An E. M. Newman “World Adventures’”’ 


A Looney Tune 


A Two-Reel “Broadway Brevities’”? Musical 


A Pepper Pot Novelty Reel 





- 


Handsome George Brent as he ap- 
pears in the role of Ruth Chatter- 
ton’s husband in the Warner Bros.- 
First National hit, “The Crash.” 
Brent and Chatterton are also man 
and wife in real life. 
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George Brent, Screen’s 
Most Popular Leading Man 





Ruth Chatterton and George Brent, 
who have already announced their 
engagement, are playing together 
again in the new First National pic- 
ture, “The Crash,” at. the 2.:...... 
Theatre. They are man and wife in 
the picture, and also man and wife in 
real life, haying been married recently. 

And back of this announcement lies 
a tale. 

Less than a year ago George Brent 
was unknown to screen audiences. A 
young Irish-American, who has played 
more than three hundred stage roles 


in various stock companies and on 
Broadway, he had failed in every at- 


_tennot to crash the movies 


One day an enterprising agent 
managed to show a film test of Brent 
to Warner Bros.’ officials. They were 
seeking a leading man for Ruth Chat- 
terton for “The Rich Are Always 
With Us,” her initial First National 
picture. 


So Miss Chatterton saw the Brent 
test. 


“Where has this man been all my 
life?” she asked, and he was signed 
at once for the role. And he also 
won more than public recognition 
in this picture. He won the love 
of Ruth Chatterton just as he did in 
the picture. His phenomenal success 
in this picture is now screen history. 
But before the picture was released, 
Brent was the most sought-after 
leading man on the Warner Bros. lot. 
Almost every star was asking for him, 
as her leading man. 

He played twice opposite Barbara 
Stanwyck, twice opposite Miss Chat- 
terton; he played with Loretta Young 
in two pictures, in one with Joan 
Blondell. 

From an unknown player, seeking 
in vain to get his break in pictures, 
Brent became “No. 1” on the list of 
leading men in Hollywood. Walter 
Winchell, famous columnist in his 
column said that George Brent today 
is No. 1 in fan mail. In facet, 
famous stars in other studios asked 
in vain for his services as leading 
man. Such an unexpected zoom to 
cinema height must be deserved, and 
Brent demonstrates again in “The 
Crash,” according to critics who have 
seen the picture, that he is no “screen 


‘ accident,” but rather a very handsome 


and talented player who simply needed 
a break to gain his just recognition. 


“The Crash” is a modern story 
dealing with the effect of the stock 
market erash on the idle rich. Brent 
portrays a struggling young broker 
in this story. Miss Chatterton is his 
wife, whom he sends to win tips on the 
market with her “charm.” 


The story is said to be unusually 
dramatic and startling, and to provide 
this now-popular screen team with 
exceptional roles. 


The story was adapted from Larry 
Barratto’s successful novel, “Children 
of Pleasure” and was directed by Wil- 
liam Dieterle. Others in the fine cast 
are Lois Wilson, Hardie Albright, 
Helen Vinson, Henry Kolker, Ivan 
Simpson and Barbara Leonard. 











(CURRENT FEATURE) 


Ruth Chatterton Sold On 
Films, May Abandon Stage 





Ruth Chatterton, starring in “The 
Crash,” the First National picture, 
WiSthes- ses tee ee Theatre, thinks 
it very unlikely that she will ever 
return to the stage. 

That conviction, she adds, is not 
a prejudice against the acting medium 
that Broadway offers—a medium in 
which she has been conspicuously - 
successful in the past. On the con- 
trary, she confesses that it seems an 
admission on her part rather than a 
boast. She has decided simply that it 
takes too long to adapt herself to a 
new style of acting. 


In the few seasons of her Holly- 
wood career, Miss Chatterton has de- 
veloped a technique which she had 
never so much as attempted until she 
made her cinematic debut opposite 
that fine German actor, Emil Jan- 
nings, in “Sins of the Fathers.” 
That experience, as she recounts it, 
was a revelation of new and exciting 
possibilities of screen histrionics. 


In subsequent pictures she set to 
work to experiment with these very 
possibilities and to find for herself 
the method which would be most tell- 
ing in sereen work. _ In the past year 
or two, she feels, this development 
has reached its most effective and 
confident phase. She is no longer un- 
certain and searching. 

The process, she doesn’t mind con- 
fessing, was a long and difficult one. 
No more difficult, perhaps, than the 
apprenticeship required before one 
reaches stardom on the stage—but 
certainly different. 

Besides, in her case, she wasn’t 
starting as a novice but from secure 


stardox. «0 another medium, which 
fact might make the road either more 
difficult or easier, depending upon the 
temperament of the individual. In 
her case, she feels that it added to 
her difficulties. There was really 
more for her to unlearn than there 
would be for the inexperienced be- 
ginner to acquire. 

Warm as is her feeling for the 
stage —- where she registered out- 
standing Broadway hits in such plays 
as “The Rainbow,” “Daddy Long 
Legs,” “Come Out of the Kitchen,” 
“A Marriage of Convenience,” “La 
Tendresse,” and others — Miss Chat- 
terton believes she would find the 
transition hard work once more. “I’m 
really not very good at sudden 
changes,”? she says. 


“T would have to slip into it 
slowly — the ‘easing process’,”? she 
continued, discussing the subject in 
a recent interview. ‘And that would 
take such a long time. Some actors 
ean do it — and I’ve been positively 
emerald with envy at times when I’ve 
watched them.” 


The star continues to believe, how- 
ever, that in her own case the ap- 
proach would be new and strange and 
the change in tempo trying in any 
readjustment to the stage. ~ 

“Vm not growing ‘soft’ — don’t 
get that impression,” she said, and 
smiled. “I’m working just as hard, 
or harder, than I ever did in the stage 
days. But I guess I’ simply don’t 
like change. At all events, let’s say 
so—and let my case against the stage 
rest right there. All the other subtle 
little things that enter in are hard 
to explain.” 


Her initial production for First 
National was “The Rich Are Always 
With Us,” and “The Crash” is her 
second. The screen play, adapted by 
Earl Baldwin from Larry Barratto’s 
novel, “Children of Pleasure,” deals 
with the fate that overtook a group 
of people in the stock market crash 
of 1929. Miss Chatterton again has 
as her leading man young George 
Brent, who scored such a hit opposite 
her in “The Rich Are Always With 
Us.” Others prominent in the cast 
are Henry Kolker, Paul Cavanagh, 
Lois Wilson, Ivan Simpson, Barbara 
Leonard, Hardie Albright, Juliette 
Compton and Helena Phillips. Wil- 
liam Dieterle direeted. 
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